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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 


Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr, A. C. Mackenz1£. 


MICHAELMAS TERM commences on THURSDAY, September 2). 


Entrance 
Examination, Tuesday, September 23, at eleven o’clock. } 


JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. | 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
JOHN THOMAS WELSH SCHOLARSHIP.—Next COMPETITION, Wednesds ay, 
September, at 10.30 a.m. Entries close 15th September. 
a Smart, Scholarship.—Next .Competition,- Wednesday, 24th September, at 
10.30a.m. Entries close 15th September. 
All particulars “may be obtained from the Secretary, Metropolitan (L. R. A. M.) Bs 
amination, The Syllabus for the coming Examination is now ready. 
; JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. | 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—-For MUSIOALs EDUCA: 
TION and EXAMINATION. lust. 


President—The Right Hon. LORD ST. LEVAN, P.C. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.RB.S. E. 
Direstor of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 
Director of Examinations—Prof. JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 
The next TERM begins on 22nd September, when new Students are received. 


The Thirty-fifth i tong HIGHER BEAMISATONS wage commence on Monday, 
January 5th,1891. The last day of entry, December 13th, | 


The LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in Instrumental and Vocal Music for next Session will 
commence on the first Monday in November. 


Tae pent Local Examinations in MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE will be held on December 
12t . Last day of entry November 12th. 


meetetiin forms of en spectuses, with full tieulars as to fees, &c., can be 
obtained from the und PBs G a e 

By order of the Academical Board, 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each, 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A, GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A, MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 





—— MUSICIAN: A Guide for Pianoforte Students 
"By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


’ Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a — of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 


€ 


Times.—“ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a fuil critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives-clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon i in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical kiiowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student,” 


headeny. —‘*A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
a commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
music.’ 
School Board ‘Chronicle,—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 


Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 





W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. ‘ 





THE ART OF SIWVGILZ.E. 





New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE 
y T. WALLWORTH., ; 


A Method as uséd by the ‘Author i in the Royal Academ:; aileria of =o and uw 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame _Alwina Valeria, . Iver 
successful Vocalists. 


m which he has 
*Kay, and other 


o 


Full Music Size, price 7s. - 





London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street W. 





HE VOICE. 
Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON (Voice S 
with Singing and Speaking, such as Full tone, 
Registers, Flexibility, Power, Clear Articulation, &. 


jalist) upon all matters counenien 
xtension of Compass, Equalisation of 





SCHOOL OF VOICE CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 





ORGANISTS.— 


siPreupee x ‘will be received at this 
- Office until eee 


EMBER 30, a gen’ com: to fill 
the City of §S. The applicant will te 
and a-half each, each week, an 
on other occasions when specially desired by the Mayor. Salary £300 per annum. 


HENRY J. DANIELS, 
Town Clerk of Sydney, 
New South Wales, 


Town Hall, Sydney, New South Wales, 
August 5, 1890, 
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MADAME MOODY - MANNERS 


Née MISS FANNY MOODY, 
(Late Prima Donna Carl Rosa Opera Company) 


MR. CHARLES MANNERS 


(Late Principal Bass Carl Rosa Opera Company), 
ARE NOW 


BOOKING CONCERT AND ORATORIO ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR NEXT SEASON. 


THESE ARTISTS CAN BE ENGAGED SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER, 
OR CAN PROVIDE A QUARTETTE PARTY. 


For Terms, &c., apply to Mr. CHARLES MANNERS, care of Colonel MANSERGH; 
104, Elgin Crescent, Kensington Park, London, W. 





“This is an Age of Apollinaris Water,""—Walter Besant. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The FILLING at the APOLLINARIS SPRING (in Rhenish 


Prussia) amounted to 
11,894,000 Botties in 1887. 12,720,000 Bottles in 1888. 


AND 
15,822,000 BOTTLES IN 1889. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


POSCOOSOOOSSOOOOOOOE 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN GO., 


22a, ADDISON TERRACE, UXBRIDGE ROAD, 
NOTTING HILL, LONDON. 


Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 

and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of-all 

Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 

See Testimonials from Mr. W. T. Best, Rev. Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Dr. Spark, 
Dr. J.C. Bridge, M.A., Dr. E. W. Taylor, F.C.O., the late Mr. J. Stim mans 
Bartholomew, Mr. J. Heywood, Birmingham, Mr. G. A. Audsley, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. A.J. 
Hipkins, F.S.A., &c., &c. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


2OSSOOOSOSOOSCOOOOS 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 














DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trébelli, Patey, Santley, and the most emirent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in botiles for abroad. 





“MUSICAL CELEBRITIES.” 





WRITE TO 
MoIiOTT AND FR. 


55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 
FOR THEIR LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE, WHICH IS 
REALLY ALMOST COMPLETE. 


| 


MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists. 


SOPRANOS. BARITONES. 
Miss Amy SHERWIN. Mr. ALFRED GRIEVE. 
Madame SEemBRIcH. Mr. Dovueias Powe tu. 
Mrs. Hutcuinson. Mr. Mactgop Ramsay. 
Mdlle Rosina Isrpor. Mr. CHARLES COPELAND. 
Miss Jenny Evpison. Mr. Gorpon HE.LueEr. 
Miss Beata Francis. Mr. Frranacon-Daviss. 


Miss ANNIE CHAPPEL. Mr. Davin BispHAmM. 
Madame Mape.tine Harpy. 


Miss Emity Davies. 


Miss De.ves-Yarzs. BASSES. 
Miss Herrina-Mason. Pp G 
Miss Fiorence Norman. Mr. ee ae REENE. 
Miss Anna RussE.u. Mr. Ropert Newman. 
an Mr. Doveras Lort. 
Mdlle. Marie pr Lipo. N Bas 
(The Russian Prima Donna). Mr. Norman Saumonp. 
MEZZO0-SOPRANOS. VIOLIN. 


Mons. JoHANNES WOLFF. 
Mr. Witty Hess. 

Mr. Ferrx Berner. 
Miss Hinpa MerepytTu. 


Miss Marauerite HALL. 
Madame Brercer-HENDERSON. 


Mies Dona merenesere- Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH. * 
Miss Frances HipweEtu. Mons. Emit Savret. g 
Miss Lucie Jounsrone. 3 and 

Miss Auice Lams. Mons. YsAYE. . 
Miss HELEN MEason. 

Miss Amy Martin. VIOLONCELLO. 


Miss ELLEen Marcuant. 
Miss CuHrisTine N&ILson. 
Madame ScHLurer. 
Madame OssorNneE WILLIAMS. 
and 
Miss L. Detves-YartEs. PIANOFORTE. 
Mme. Teresa CARRENO. 


TENORS. Mr. Everene D’ALBERT. 
Mr. Ortanpo Har ey. Mme. Sorpuiz MENTER. 


Mr. Hirwen JoNEs. Mons. PADEREWSEI. 
Mr. Wiuiram Foxon. Herr ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


Mr. Recuas Tanpy. M. SAPELLNIKOFP. 
Mr. Epwarp BRANSCOMBE. Herr SCHARWENKEA. 


and and 
Mr. Puitures Tomss. Herr BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN, 


(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 


Mr. SIMS REEVES. 

Mr. Daniel Mayer begs to announce that he has been entrusted by Mr. Sims 
Reeves with the Management of his ABSOLUTELY FINAL APPE \RANCES 
before the English and Scottish public. Early application for vacant dates is 
requested as the tour will soon be completed. 


M. PADEREWSKI’S TWO PIANOFORTE R&CITALS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, NOVEMBER. 


M. SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
ST. JAMES'’S HALL, DECEMBER. 


HERR STAVENHAGEN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, JANUARY, 1891. 
Assisted by Miss AGNES DENIS. + 
First Performance of Herr Stavenhagen’s Dramatic Scena, “ Sulcéka, 
Conducted by the Composer and sung by Miss Deuis. 


Mr. Leo STern. 
Mdlle. FLEscHELLE. 

















Herr STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORIE RECITAL. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, FEBRUARY, 1891. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 
Management of their Engagements on Application. 


DANIEL MAYER, 


CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 
180, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








TreLecRAPHIC AppREess—‘‘* LISZT, LONDON.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
pe of the greatest pe in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, Lundon. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 8, or by letter. ‘ 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
a 


For United Kingdom. For ee <2 Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 
Per Annum «....-..+00++0000+ £015 0 POG BIE oocssccicccsccsccs £017 0 
» Half-year .........000+ OF 6) , BET vicinus 0 8 6 
55 QUMMMOE cv eccssisocdarencia © Fe TOt yn) QUOD cee esececiadevisis 0 4 4 
(Payable in-advance.) 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


nant. annie 


hy 


The preliminary prospectus of the Norwich Musical Festival, to 
be held on October 14, 15, 16, and 17, has been issued. Opinions 
will hardly be unanimous as to its merits and interest, as com- 
pared with previous years. The first evening will be occupied 
with “Judas Maccabeus,” and on Wednesday morning the 
Symphony to Part II. of Spohr’s “Last Judgment,” Schiitz’s 
“TLamentatio Davidis,” for bass solo, accompanied by four trom- 
bones and organ, Dr. Parry’s new cantata, “ L’Allegro ed il 
Pensieroso,” and Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater” will occupy the pro- 
gramme—verily a lengthy and varied morning’s work. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s newly-composed Prelude and Entr’acts to “ The Bride of 
Lammermoor” and his “Dream of Jubal” will fill Wednesday 
evening. The next morning will be chiefly occupied with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s “ Martyr of Antioch,” and on the evening of the 
same day a (very) miscellaneous concert will be given, made up 
of such widely-differing pieces as Mr. MacCunn’s “Ship o’ the 
Fiend,” “ Lohengria’s Farewell,” ‘“ Wolfram’s Phantasy” from 
the second act of “'Tannhaiser,” Beethoven’s “Crugantino’s Song” 
and “Ah Perfido;” Weber’s “Turandot,” Auber’s “ Marco 
Spada,” and Mr. Edward German’s “ Richard III.” overtures—the 
latter work having been substituted for the new work which Mr. 
MacCunn has not written. The “Elijah” will be given on Friday 
morning, and at the miscellaneous concert on Friday evening, 
with which the Festival will close, the entire second act of 
“The Flying Dutchman” willbe given in English. The chief 
vocalists engaged are Madame Nordica, Miss Macintyre, Miss 
Liza Lehmann, Miss Grace Damian, and Miss Marian Mackenzie; 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys, 
Mr. Henschel, Signor Novara, and Mr. Alec Marsh. Miss 
Julia Neilson will recite the narrative of “The Dream of 
Jubal,” and the general conductor will be Mr. Randegger, although 
all the English works will be conducted by their respective com- 
posers. 








JOHN BROADWOOD 
Pianoforte ihe ila 


oft 
TO Her Masesty THE QuEEN, 
AND ALL THE Rorat Famity. 





London critics, and indeed all amateurs who attended the last 
Festival in the East Anglian city, will be wondering whether certain 
very necessary improvements have been carried out in the Norwich 
choirs. In 1887 it was certainly as defective a body of singers as 
could be imagined, having regard to the nature of the occasion, and 
it was pointed out on all sides that a thorough process of weed- 
ing was imperatively necessary. We shall be curious to see 
whether the advice so plentifully given has been accepted. It is 
quite certain that until the process indicated has been courageously 
adopted the Eastern Festival can never challenge comparison with 
others in England. 

*,* 

To speak of the loss which the Church of Rome has sustained 
by the death of Cardinal Newman would obviously be foreign to 
the scope of this journal. Still less is it our province to refer to 
that epoch in the history of the English Church in which he played 
so large a part. But we may not unfitly join in the expres- 
sion of universal sorrow which follows the removal of one 
who, distinguished as an artist, was still more nobly dis- 
tinguished as a thinker of singular elevation and acute- 
ness and a man of the noblest and purest character. Even the 
few who care for none of the things to which Cardinal New- 
man’s life was devoted were sensible of his influence. They 
revered his purity and gentleness and noble enthusiasm—qualities 
independent of creed: and his example was not least potent with 
those who could never find help or inspiration at the sources 
whence he drew both. We have said that as an artist in 
verse the dead Prince of the Catholic Church is entitled to 
lasting memory, for the skilled touch, the graceful or deep 
thought were never wanting from his poems, of which the 
“Dream of Gerontius” is certainly the best. As a master of 
English style he was not less remarkable, for in his hands 
our language was always a thing of consummate beauty, even 
when he used it as a keen weapon of controversy; and the 
“ Apologia” remains one of the most fascinating and helpful 
“ human documents” in our possession. But of more inestimable 
value than all is the influence of a faith so courageous, 4 purpose 
so high and unswerving, a purity of thought so stainless. 

** 

The “ Spectator” has been waxing very plaintive over the enor- 
mities of those London hostesses who ask you to afternoon tea, and 
fling reciters and players at your innocent head as soon as you enter 
the drawing-room. Those who have endured to the end of the 
last season will admit that the “ Spectator’s” bitterness is 
justified. Whena hostess has a large music-room she is quite 
right to give her friends a concert of good music from 
time to time; but it ought to be a concert. As things are 
managed at present, music is simply an excuse for conversation 
of the most frivolous, by which art is insulted. This applies, of 
course, to evening parties, but more especially to those given in 
the afternoon. Is it not plainly indicated by every human and 
divine law that the tea-hour is that appropriate to pleasant chatter 
—or even conversation—for relaxation rather than active pleasure ? 
The reciter may be left to his fate, for, being inclined to optimism, 
we have hope that the world will speedily evolve from the stage in 
which his existence is possible. But we earnestly plead with the 
collective hostess for the elimination of the musician—in his ag- 
gressive capacity, that is; we do not mind his mere presence—from 
the sacred hour. Let us have our tea unadulterated with music, 
and our music unadulterated with tea. 


*% 
. 





33, Great Pulteney Street, London, W. 





Professor Max Miller has been lecturing, in his genial way, in 
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defence of lectures. Some people will think, no doubt, that not 
even the pleasant and ingenious eloquence that almost charmed 
us into believing in the “solar myth” can render the modern 
lecture acceptable, But they are wrong, of course. The: lecture, 
cut down to the length—or the brevity—indicated by the 
professor, might be a great deal more useful and interesting than 
is popularly supposed. The professor pleads very earnestly for 
shortened lectures, and his arguments may be applied to most 
modern things—especially concerts, which of late have assumed 
terrible proportions. The Philharmonic Concerts, for instance, are 
ridiculously long, although once they were stil] longer. In this 
matter Dr. Richter sets an example which might profitably be 
followed, for his concerts are never too long. There is question 
as to which is the more tiring—a good or a bad concert. If it is 
bad, length is certainly dreadful; on the other hand, if it is good 
the strain on the attention is scarcely less. Still, if we must have 
length, we prefer it to be ‘‘ heavenly.” 


* * 
* 


Merrily and briskly enough proceeds the controversy on Art and 
Morality in the sprightly pages of the ‘“ Scots Observer ’”’—we 
hope the epithet may be forgiven, for it is the only appropriate 
one which comes to call. ‘“ Our Mr. Charles Whibley” (the com- 
mercial colour of the phrase is Mr. Oscar Wilde’s, but not less 
happy for that) pours upon Mr. Wilde the vials of his scorn 
because certain religious periodicals have approved of the moral 
lessons taught by “Dorian Gray;” and even suggests that by 
reason thereof Mr. Wilde may share the pedestal of Edna Lyall. 
This is surely a transgression of the license accorded even to a 
Scots Observer, to charge with morality—as the word is under- 
stood by the author of ‘We Two ”—the writer of “ Charmides.” 
At the same time it must be confessed that Mr. Whibley has 
caught Mr. Wilde in something very like inconsistency. 
As thus: Mr. Wilde said in the “St. James’s Gazette” 
that he was “incapable of understanding how any work 
of art could be criticised from a moral standpoint.” But 
later he professed a certain pleasure at finding that “ Dorian 
Gray” had been recognised as a highly moral work by certain 
critics whose habit it is to consider a work of art not as art, but as 
an example of morality. Clearly Mr. Wilde is a trifle inconsistent ; 
but it is in a good way, for his practice is much better than his 
profession. It ought—there can be no manner of doubt about it— 
to be gratifying to an artist to find that his work does, in the 
opinion of the moralist, make for righteousness, even though he 
himself was conscious of no didactic purpose in shaping it. But, 
feeling this, Mr. Wilde ought to be willing to admit in theory as 
well as in practice that though ethics and art are not identical 
they are not necessarily separate: that they may, and often do, 
coincide ; so that, when this happens, it is competent for the critic 
to regard the work from the standpoint of morality. 


* * 
* 


Accepting this, Mr. Wilde must certainly admit the converse— 
that while a work of art may call into activity the different facul- 
ties by which the spectator appreciates the esthetic and the moral 
effects of the work, it may happen that opposite results may be 
produced. Admiring, on the one hand, the skill and intelligence 
of treatment, the spectator may, on the other, be acutely conscious 
of a feeling of moral revulsion. Here is the critic’s opportunity ; 
He not only may, but should be allowed to say which result 
is dominant, and whether the power of treatment is sufficient to 
atone for or to annul the evil effects of the subject. One may be 
permitted to take an example from Mr. Wilde’s earlier work—the 
poem already referred to—which deals with a statue and a youth 











in love with it. It is probable that Mr. Wilde himself, with his 
much maturer and safer judgment, would admit that the moral 
atmosphere created by that poem was polluted to a horrible degree; 
and it would be the merest affectation, incredible for a moment, to pre- 
tend that the spectator could breathe freely in it, and lose conscious- 
ness of the corruption, in contemplation of the artistic skill with 
which the story was told. By so simple a test the poem stands 
condemned; by the same test “Dorian Gray” has been pro- 
nounced, by those who are accustomed to detect moral pollution, 
a worthy work. Of course no one supposes that “ The Christian 
World” is either anxious or competent to testify to the artistic 
merits of “ Dorian Gray ;” the point is simply that it has a right 
to consider it, or any other piece of literature, from the moral side, 
and that “ Dorian Gray” is not the less a work of art because the 
“Christian World” considers it a work of moral tendency. Neither 


| Mr. Wilde nor any other artist is the more likely to plan his 


future work with a view to winning the applause of the moralist. 


* * 
The discussion has been enriched by two noteworthy letters, 
written respectively by Mr. T. E. Brown and Mr. J. Maclaren 
Cobban. Both point out, more or less explicitly, that 
for the artist all things are lawful as subject, but all 
things are not expedient. It depends entirely on the 
strength and skill of each individual artist. Brer’ Fox, in the 
delightful-plantation stories of Uncle Remus, made a tar-baby. 
Presumably he was adroit enough to manipulate his material with 
suecess; but Brer’ Rabbit, less skilful, got wofully sticky and 
bedaubed. The parable is not without present import. Here is 
Mr. T. E. Brown’s way of putting it: he has been showing, we 
should premise, that Zola is not only a great moralist but a great 
artist, and that his work is therefore “good, sound, and sanatory.” 
“ Can this be said of Mr. Wilde’s? I am surehe means well: he is quiteas 
moral as Zola; in fact, one of your correspondents has, I think, main- 
tained that morality is Mr. Wilde’s strong point, and I unhesitatingly 
adhere to this judgment. Morality is his strong point: I don’t think art 
is. Here Zola strides ahead mightily. Zola is a strong man, Mr. Wilde is 
not. Zola is capable of the stuff: is Mr. Wilde? Men should examine 
themselves, or submit to be examined, as thus. Are you Rabelasian? 
Then laugh the big, broad laugh at all this, and God b’ w’ you! Are 
you Swiftian? Can you dance on that tremendous tight-rope without a bad 
fall now and then? Are you realistic, Zolaesque? A man of Zola’s build 
can lie down with his peasants in the merest swill of Priapeian abomina- 
tion, and rise like a giant. It does not soak into him. But weaker men, 
flabbier men, soppier, soakier men—is it safe for them to attempt anything 
like this? Artists must take care of themselves: the artist has a moral 
sense, and he must cherish it, and the more daintily the better, if he is not 
one of the supreme few. 


* * 
* 


And finally, it has been usefully pointed out by Mr. Cobban that 
artist, and critic, and public have always and will always regard a 
work of art from a different standpoint. The artist, naturally, is 
chiefly occupied with the question of treatment. He, more or less 
consciously, selects the impression of life which he intends to 
transform into art; but, after that, morality is non-existent 
for him in this connection, and treatment is all. The 
public, at the other extreme, cares little for techni- 
cal treatment, little for the methods by which effects are 
produced ; it wants to be affected, to be impressed—and therein is 
equally right. The critic is about midway between the two. He 
should be able to put himself in either position ; to appreciate the 
skill with which the artist produces his effects, and to guide the 
public to a right appreciation of these effects when produced. And 
the frequent mistake in this and many a similar controversy has 
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been that each wants to drag the other to his own standpoint. The 
artist may be right to seek his subject wherever he likes, and to 
ignore its moral qualities; but he has no right to complain if 
the public—conscious of those moral qualities, for whichever 
end they make—tell him that they do not like his work. Equally 
the public may not ask an artist to address himself to them; if 
they are satisfied that his work makes for immorality, then their 
only course is to leave it untouched. They are not obliged to 
read, or to listen, or to look. And for the critic: if he pleases to 
confine himself to directing the public taste to individual merits 
or failings the public will no doubt listen and be thankful; but 
for him he may be assured that no great artist will ever modify 
his aims or methods flash he never so paradoxically, fling he his 
epigrams never so flippantly. 


An American correspondent, to whom we are indebted for many 
similar helpful and kindly acts, sends us several numbers of the 
weekly programmes of the famous Brighton Beach Concerts, 
which, under Anton Seidl’s direction, are such unique examples 
of seaside music. We should like to print in entirety the 
programmes of a single week—a week of seven days, that 
is, with two concerts daily—that English readers might compare 
with the usually wretched trash alone audible at our own watering- 
places the feasts that Herr Seidl puts before visitors to 
Brighton Beach. But they may believe that not even in the 
London season are there ever fourteen such concerts given in one 
week. We should add that to each programme are appended con- 
cise and useful notes, historical or analytical, of the chief pieces 
performed ; while on Monday last Mr. W. J. Henderson, the well- 
known musical critic of the “ New York Times,” gave a lecture on 
“Orchestration,” with assistance of Mr. Seidl and his orchestra. 


* * 
* 


Good old “Times ”-—very old! It gave last week a programme 
of the music which had been played at a State ceremonial by the 
German Emperor’s Naval Band; and this is how it indicated that 
Schubert’s “ Unfinished” Symphony had been performed : 

Andante aus der Unvollendeten............ H. Moll. 
IE ais ser eteertincarvestemiiniadgnines ven ses Schubert. 


It may not be superfluous to remind the amateur unacquainted 
with German musical terminology that “H. Moll” is only the 
Teutonic way of saying “B minor.” But the “ Times” thought it 
was a composer’s name, and split up the whole title in the way 
shown. After this one has no wonder left to waste on this re- 
markable sentence : 
| re ‘ Tannhaiiser.’” 

Yet—what does “3 opp.” mean? Verily one begins to sigh for 
autres temps, autres meurs. Our venerable contemporary should 
modify its title, which is getting to have a too bitter tinge of self- 
satire, and call itself ‘“ Yester-year,” or “ Old Times.” There would 
be a touch of pathos about it which at present is lacking, and its 
escapades would be more easily pardonable. 


* * 
* 


Certain Italian journals are waxing indignant at the substitution 
on various operatic stages of the French for the Italian tongue. 
Even the political journals have, it seems, joined in the chorus of 
angry protest, and one of the leading papers of Turin speaks 
thus: ‘“ We recommend warmly to the impresari and 
public of Italy the names of Madame Melba, MM. de 
Reszke and Lassalle. These good people have succeeded 
in getting the Italian language banished from the stage of Covent 





Garden, where it is replaced by French. If ever they should 
chance some day to wish to try their fortunes in our theatres, 
let us remember this fact, and give them fitting proof of our 
sentiments.” Music hath charms, no doubt; but the breast of the 
Italian editor seems savage past all soothing. 


’ *,* 


\\e 

’'The death is announced of Herr Edouard Bauernfeld, an 
eminent writer of comedies, at the advanced age of eighty-nine. He 
was a friend of Franz Schubert’s, and wrote a long article on the 
composer in the “Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunst, Literatur, 
Theater und Mode” for 9th, 11th, and 13th June, 1829 (Nos. 69, 
70, and 71). In it occurs the famous sentence which, 
together with Schubert’s letter of September 12, 1826, led Sir 
George Grove to believe that a symphony of Schubert’s 
is missing. The sentence is as follows:—‘To the larger 
works of his latter years also belongs a symphony written 
in 1825 at Gastern, for which its author had an especial 
predilection.” At the end of his article Herr Bauernfeld gives a 
“ chronological list of, Schubert’s principal works not yet generally 
known.” Among these are “1825Grand Symphony” ... . 
“©1828 Last Symphony.” Herr Bauernfeld was also the friend 
of Grillparzer, some of whose poems were set to music by 
Schubert. Of Bauernfeld as a dramatist our Urban Mouse may 
speak. 


¥* * 
* 


The amateur of the Promenade Concerts must have been rather 
perplexed on Monday if he compared the criticisms passed by the 
“ Daily Telegraph ” and the “ Standard” respectively on the first 
concert. Thereat the “ Rigoletto” quartet, “ Un di si ben,” was 
sung by Mesdames Marie Roze and Belle Cole, Messrs. Ben 
Davies and Barrington Foote. Referring to it, the “Telegraph” 
said that the artists named sang it “in a manner so imperfect as 
to expose them to grave censure.” The “Standard,” on the other 
hand, says that “ their rendering of the famous quartet was so 
good that the auditors compelled a repetition.” This is not the 
place to decide between the rival “doctors.” We refer to. the 
point only to express sympathy with the bewildered amateur who 
should attempt to reconcile the two with each other or with his 
own impression of the performance. Unfortunately we cannot 
well moralise upon the remarkable difference of opinion—because 
the “ Standard’s” proper critic is, we believe, en vacances. 


* * 
¥* 


The Rev. F. K. Harford has in the press, and will shortly 
publish by subscription through Messrs. Sotheran, a volume of’ 
«Three Hundred Epigraias—Serious, Semi-Serious, and Divertive.’ 
The art of writing epigrams is almost lost, but Mr. Harford is one 
of the few who still possess it. Indeed such a volume—quite 
apart from its high intrinsic merits—will be almost, if not quite 
unique in our literature, and will be accordingly welcome. The 
epigrams are mostly in English, but include a few in other 
languages—chiefly Latin and Greek. 


* * 
* 


The Town Council of Edinburgh has done a wise and patriotic 
act in buying the original manuscript of “Scots wha hae.” The 
valuable document had been sold to a Scotch gentleman resident in 
New York, who generously offered the Council the opportunity of 
buying it back for the same sum which he had given—£70. His 
offer was accepted, and the manuscript of the famous war-song 
will therefore remain, as it ought, amongst Scotland’s.most prized 
possessions. 
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We regret that in our recent review of the lectures which have 
been delivered in London during the past season mention was 
omitted of the extremely interesting lecture given before the 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts by Miss Oliveria 
Prescott on “ A Phase of Realism in Music.” 


* * 
* 


Mr. Edward Scovel’s engagement at the Lyric Theatre, where 
he will play the leading réle in Audran’s “La Cigale,” implies a 
serious loss to the American Operatic Company with which he has 
been associated so honourably. The English public, however, can 
hardly be expected to share the American regret. 


* * 
x* 


Madame Schmidt Kéhne, who created so favourable an impres-~ 


sion during last season, has been engaged to sing the soprano part 
in “ Elijah” at the Albert Hall on November 12th, and Mendel- 
ssohn’s ‘“‘ Hymn of Praise” at the Crystal Palace. 


* * 
* 


M. Paderewski, M. Sapellnikoff, and Herr Stavenhagen have 
been engaged for the next series of Saturday afternoon concerts at 
the Crystal Palace. Negotiations are likewise pending with M. 
Ysaye and Mr. Leonard Borwick. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Sims Reeves’s farewell tour commences on Tuesday next at 
Southsea. After a short preliminary tour he will fulfil his six 
nights’ engagement at the Promenade Concerts, and will resume 
his tour on September 23rd. 


* * 
* 


The rumoured engagement of Herr Anton Rubinstein for a 
season of 50 concerts for America lacks foundation. It is stated 
on good authority that he cannot be tempted to go to America for 
2,000 dollars a night. 

+ * 

Miss Amy Sherwin, who through an accident to her foot was 
prevented from appearing at the Promenade Concerts before, will 
make her first appearance on the Classical night, August 27th. 

** 

Mr. Arthur Friedheim is engaged by Mr. Freeman Thomas to 
play at Covent Garden on Wednesday next, August 20th. He will 
play Beethoven’s “ Emperor ” Concerto. 

| ** 

Herr von Zur Miihlen has been engaged for several of Mr. 

Chappell’s Popular Concerts for next spring. 





_ MUSICAL CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 
. Sia 


“No, I am not a musical man, never could sing, and can’t play anything, 
but I belong to two musical societies.” This remark, recently overheard 
at an “at home,” may be said to show, even more clearly than the 
recent plethora of concerts, the great advances which, of late, music has 
made in general estimation ; and probably also fairly describes the musical 
abilities of two-thirds of those who support the numerous musical clubs 
which now flourish in the metropolis. How numerous they are the fellow- 
ing list, which includes only the most well-known, will testify :—«The 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society,” “Strolling Players Amateur Orches- 
tral Society,” “ Stock Exchange Orchestral Society and Male-Voice 
Choir,” “ Westminster Orchestral Society,” “ Insurance Musical Society,” 
“Musical Artists’ Society,” “The Meistersingers,” “Grosvenor Gallery,” 











“Lyric,” “ Ballad Singers,’ and ‘“ Princes’ Concert Society.” Besides 
these and others of similar but less ambitious character there are the count- 
less choral societies and glee and madrigal clubs which now abound in all parts 
of London; and as at the lowest average each of these stimulates 
the musical proclivities of several hundred persons, the influence which 
musical clubs exert must be very great. But apart fromtheir re- 
markable number of favour with such clubs as the Meistersingers 
and Princes’ Concert Society have been received indicates an important 
change in English life, of which other signs also are not wanting. There 
can be little doubt but that we are a less home-loving people than we 
were. The charm of the home-circle and the quiet evening, the beauties of 
which are so expatiated upon in “Sunday Magazines,” are losing their 
power; and absence from the family hearth is now regulated by oppor- 
tunities or length of purse. 

Perhaps no greater proof could be adduced of this desire to associate 
with strangers and interchange ideas than the success of these clubs. The 
theatre and similar enterprises are started by the individual who hopes 
thereby to create a taste and attract thousands from their homes ; but the 
club grows directly out of the inclinations of the many, and therefore is a 
surer indication of public feeling. It becomes a question, therefore, how 
far these musical societies owe their success to musical taste or develop- 
ment of social proclivites ; and to be able to fairly judge of this a closer 
examination of the various societies is necessary. . 

These clubs may be broadly divided into two classes, the admirative and 
the critical. The former, the most important of which are orchestral, is of 
the well known “ mutual admiration society” type, in which Jones con- 
gratulates Brown on the spirited manner in which he led the finale of the 
“ Eroica,” and Brown compliments Jones on the refined and expressive 
way in which he tootled forth his flute solo of two bars and one quarter. 
These clubs absorb the practical and enthusiastic amateurs. Like most 
enthusiasts, who are ever ready and eager to do anything but be quiet, the 
members of these societies work diligently under their respective conductors, 
attend rehearsals with praiseworthy punctuality, and give their time and 
money willingly to promote the success of their society, their only pratical 
reward being the somewhat indiscriminating applause of their “ cousins 
and their aunts ” and mutual friends on certain special occasions when the 
society announces a “ Grand Evening Concert,” and the aforesaid arrive 
in formidable numbers, and scramble with a zeal more energetic than 
refined for the seats nearest the orchestra, presumably with the idea to 
better appreciate the individual efforts of Jones and Brown. 

The most important of these societies, from an artistic point of 
view, are the “ Strolling Players” and the “Stock Exchange” Societies, 
whose performances this season of various classical works have well 
merited the encomiums the musical press has bestowed on their efforts. 
Other societies, such as the Westminster Orchestral Society, have 
made marked progress in artistic finish, and in that highly necessary 
but seldom attained item, precision of attack. The last-named society also 
deserves special commendation for the prominence it has given to native 
compositions. Thus, taken in the aggregate, we have reason as a nation 
to be proud of these orchestral societies, which have grown out of the 
musical instincts of the people, and which, led for the most part by 
amateurs of exceptional abilities, give from time to time performances of 
some of the great master-works in a manner that no similar body of Con- 
tinental performers could surpass, or probably even equal. 

During the last few years a new class of musical club has arisen which 
may be termed “ critical ” in contradistinction to the “ mutual admiration ” 
element which pervades the Orchestral Society. As incertain countries of 
the East in which it is customary to dance by deputy, the members of the 
“critical” club do not perform themselves, but employ others to do so; and 
inasmuch as they generally engage accomplished artists, not infrequently 
those of the highest ability, these musical clubs are of even greater artistic 
importance and value to musical progress than their more practical and 
hard-working contemporaries. Moreover, they afford valuable opportunities 
for the introduction of young artists, and their acquirement of that highly 
necessary experience on which success 80 greatly depends. Of clubs of 
this description primary place is held by the “ Meistersingers,” whose pro- 
grammes at itsvery numerous “ At Homes” and receptions have been as 
praiseworthy for their artistic selection as for the admirable manner in 
which they have been rendered. If less numerous, the receptions of the 
Grosvenor Gallery Club have been of equal artistic importance, while those 
given by the Lyric Club have also brought promising talent to the 
front. 

Progress is most apparent at the smoking concerts. Before the existence of 
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these clubs and societies. the combination of cigars and music was regarded 
by Mrs. Grundy as leading directly toa place nearly as smoky, quite as hot, 
and even more populous than London ; and it must be admitted that the 
entertainment provided in music halls, where alone the seductive leaf 
could be enjoyed, was for the most part depressing; bad music and bad 
cigars seemed to possess a natural affinity ; and while it was possible by the 
exercise of forethought to escape personal inconvenience from the latter, 
there was no means of escaping from the former if it was sought to combine 
the two pursuits. Even now, when the music hall proprietors are making 
praiseworthy endeavours to gain the respect of the intelligent, the artistic 
superiority of the programme pro vided by Mr. Norfolk Megone on a 
“ smoking night” at the “ Meistersingers” over that of the most ad- 
vanced music hall is too great to admit even of comparison. 

It speaks well for a preacher’s eloquence and the sterling value of his 
words when the majority of his congregation are men ; and nothing perhaps 
more clearly shows the energizing vitality which exists in music than the 
attention with which these artistic programmes on smoking nights are 
followed, and the appreciation manifested on the display of exceptional and 
legitimate executive ability. It is well, too, that the art should be some- 
times removed from the emotional atmosphere provided by that sex to 
whom it is so greatly indebted, to a more critical and bracing air where the 
emotional is more under the control of the intellectual. 

It is true that the music performed is generally of a light character, but 
it is always refined ; and the classical trio or quartet is more often heard 
than the comic song or sketch, and when the latter is introduced it at 
least contains sufficient humour to justify its title. There is cause, there- 
fore, for mutual congratulation on the establishment this season of two 
new clubs of this description, ‘The Ballad Singers’’ and the “ Princes 
Concert Society,’ both of which have found a home in galleries of tha 
sister art, the former at the Society of British Artists, and the latter at 
The Institute of Watercolours. “The Ballad Singers,” though they 
have given several “At Homes” of much musical interest, have done 
little to: justify their title, the English ballad for the most part being 
conspicuous by its absence. Perhaps, however, thefsociety never intended 
giving greater prominence to the “ ballad” than that which it occupies at 
the head of each programme. The music of the past would seem to be a 
subject for the future; we are not quite sure yet whether it 
is the “correct thing” to go into raptures over the English 
ballad; and it is hardly to be expected that a young society 
albeit that it is an artistic one, should commit itself to unfashionable 
ways. If, however, through the efforts of the Rev. Baring Gould and 
others, it should become “ good form” to grow enthusiastic over ancient 
minstrelsy, the “ Ballad Singers’ can claim the first right to perform these 
interesting relics of early musical expression, and will be able to point with 
pride to their title as a proof of their prescience and patriotic principles. 

The Princes’ Concert Society heads a long list of titled vice-presidents, 
patrons, and patronesses with the name of the Field-Marshal: His Royal 
Highness has long been known as a supporter of music, but his connection 
with a-society which promises to exert considerable influence will doubtless 
encourage the hopes of the “ Universal Peace Societies.’’ Could only afew 
more military commanders be thus brought into closer contact with the 
most soothing of arts, who shall say what amiable courtesies, instead of 
warlike challenges, might be exchanged? The society is also fortunate in 
having secured the services as chairman to the musical directors of so ac- 
complished a musician as Mr. F. H. Cowen; and it is scarcely necessary to 
say that the music provided under his able and experienced direction has 
been in the highest degree satisfactory. Something, however, should be 
done to the walls of the rooms when the pictures are removed. Heavy 
drapings of sombre coloured cloth may delight the eye of the painter, but 
to a musician the effect only harmonizes with the performance of a funeral 
march or the most lachrymose of adagios. Otherwise the suite of apart- 
ments would seem to meet every requirement attendant on such gather- 
ings, i.e., a spacious concert-room, convenient places for the consumption 
of the genial cup of coffee or the ice of Neapolitan extraction, and the 
highly necessary corners for the cosy téte-d-t¢te. , 

But while the existence and multiplication of these clubs and societies 
may be taken as a satisfactory proof of increased appreciation of good 
musie, it would be a mistake to ignore other factors which have exerted 
great influence over their promotion and success, viz., the desire for greater 
social intercourse before referred to, and the individual energy of musicians 
who seek for opportunities to display their art. The audiences, therefore, 

are much the same as at ordinary concerts, and are in as great need of 


artistic education. No little responsibility, therefore, rests on the executive 
of these societies to cultivate a taste for the pure and legitimate in com- 
position and execution. Nothing that is vulgar, tricky, or merely 
sensational should be admitted; for not even the poor excuse of 
attracting an audience can be advanced, since the members and their 
friends assemble in ignorance of the musical fare which will 
be set before them. Here is, moreover, plenty of highly artistic light music 
full of charming and engaging qualities which such occasions afford 
admirable opportunities to make known, and a taste for which, once 
acquired, will inevitably lead to the suppression of inartistic and ephemeral 
productions. Literature has gained much by the institution of the literary 
club, and similar beneficial results should accrue from the establishment of 


the musical club. 
(To be continued.) 














TWO FANTASIES OF ART. 
—— 


I.—Epen Dreams. 

The gates of Eden had shut silently behind them; silently had the 
angel-guardians looked upon them for farewell. Hand-in-hand the pair 
went across the dreary plain towards the sunset; and they, too, were 
silent. They came to the hill and climbed it, still wearily and without a 
word—for what of comfort or hope could either speak? Eden was behind 
them, and before them the desert world, they twain its first pilgrims. The 
hill once passed, the garden of God would be shut from their view ; so they 
stopped and turned their eyes towards it. There it lay, fairer, diviner than 
ever in the crimson sunset that flashed upon its gate, and was flung back 
to them in dazzling rays, without hint or promise of any happier dawn. 
For them no more its birds and fadeless flowers ; peace no’ more for them, 
nor converse with the angels, nor the spirit of God himself walking with 
them, not angry. But still they were silent; save, indeed, that in their 
hearts they said, “Can God be thus pitiless? Shall we talk with him no 
more for ever?” And as they gazed on the distant garden, dimmed for 
them with their tears, it seemed that the fiery blaze of the guarding 
angel’s sword sank and paled, that the gates swung back, and that one 
came fcrth across the plains. Swiftly he came, and looking in his pitiful 
eyes, they deemed that the message of his mouth was of mercy. He spoke ; 
but his words were music; such solemn tender melodies as floated at 
twilight through the trees of Paradise, and hushed the ripples of its 
girdling rivers. 

“ Brother and sister,” he said; and they wondered at the fashion of his 
speech and its tenderness. “ Brother and sister, you have wished to 
become as God, and to know good from evil. Knowledge is yours; but, 
sharing it with him, you shall also become partakers of his sadness—you, 
and your children, and theirs.” And then first their tears fell, for pre- 
science of the sadness of the lives to be came upon them heavily. But he 
spoke again — 

“ For you is Eden desolate, and its very angels are sad, and wonder if 
you shall be forgiven, and return. Forgiven you may perchance be, but 
you shall not return for many years until your eyes be dim and fail, and 
your feet wax weary of the desert. Then my brother angel shall come to 
you, whom yet you have never seen. But you shall know him by his 
gracious looks and tender hands,and his name, which his Death.” As he 
spoke the word the melody of his voice grew richer and sweeter, and a calm 
fell upon their hearts like that they had known in Eden. “And he shall 
take you in his arms and bring you home again.” ' 

* But thus saith the Lord; since your eyes can see his garden no more 
as once you saw it, it shall come to pass that none shall ever look upon it 
with common eyes. Invisible for ever shall it be to all but those on whose 
eyes has fallen the touch of the hands of my brother Death, or 
of me, whose name is .called Strength of Sorrow. And thus further 
saith the Lord: Since he wills not that the race of men 
to come shall wax over weary of the way of life; or that the memory, and 
the hope, of Eden shall fade out utterly from your hearts and from theirs ; 
in the years to be he ordains that I myself shall go forth throughout the 
world amongst men. And whensoever I find one who, knowing good from 
evil, has chosen to follow after good, whose eyes are not seared with the 
fires of sin, whose heart is not centred upon vanity, nor filled with self- 
seeking, his eyes will I touch, and in that moment the world shall fade from 
around him, and the things of self shall disappear, and he shall stand for 








awhile, as once you stood, within the gates of Paradise. Beneath its trees 
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shall he stand, and walk upon its goodly lawns. He shall hear its songs, 
he shall catch glimpses of its angel-bands; nay, he shall perchance see the 
shining of the face of God. But, since the memory of your sin cannot die 
out in Eden, it shall be that his highest visions shall be touched with sad- 
ness, and sorrow shall be the burden of the sweetest songs. And then the 
dream shall vanish, and he shall wake amongst men again. Yet the dream 
shall not fade utterly, for broken memories of its sights and sounds shall 
linger with him. And in speech, or song, he shall strive to tell his fellows 
of the things which he has seen; so shall their hearts be lightened, and 
their faces set more steadfastly towards the half-forgotten home, which 
they may not possess until Death shall lead them to it.” 

The night had fallen, and the pair lay down to sleep. But even in their 
sleep it seemed that the angel was with them, and that his voice told them 
wondrous things, and the meaning of his name. So they knew that at the 
higher end of the hill of sin and repentance God waited for them ; and 


that, steep and weary though their climbing must needs be, they should - 


arvive with clearer eyes and braver hearts. And when they woke, the sun- 
rise had already come ; but the Garden of Eden was there no longer. 


II.—TuHe Garin or Loss. 

Singing, I sat beside the Beautiful Gate: Singing of love ; and the happy 
lovers stood still, hand in hand, to listen, and passed on their way with 
gladder eyes. Singing of courage, and the soldier went by with prouder 
step to battle, and the weeping woman went back to her children and her 
cottage with a heart braver to wear out her lover’s absence. Singing of 
death, and the mourners dried their tears as they came back from the new 
grave wherein they had laid their dearest. But most of all, singing of 
love ; of its first beginnings, and its happy childhood, and its strong man- 
hood, and its old age, when, becoming once more as a little child, it enters 
the kingdom of heaven; and the young and old stood round me to listen, 
and were glad of my singing. But I alone wassad. For it seemed to me 
that they cared only for the song, and not for the singer, and that these 
were happy; but for me, there was none to sing, or to speak words of 
strength and comfort. And as I thought, I marked one who came slowly 
through the gate, and paused awhile beside me. And he looked on me, 
and said : 

“Singer, why does thy voice shake and falter in singing, and why do 
thine eyes grow dim with a mist of tears unfallen ?” 

And I said : 

* Sir, it is because my song is ever for others, and there is no message in 
it forme. Because love and strength are for others, but there is none to 
love or comfort me. For this is my heart heavy, and it seems that I can 
sing no more. Yet if love would come to me also, then should I be glad 
again, and my song be sweeter.” 

He looked upon me pitifully, as one who knew the secret of mercy, but 
might not tell it. He laid his hand upon my head and said: “ Be of good 
cheer, singer ; in time love shall come to dwell with you.”” But he seemed 
sad as he spake, and turned, and was lost in the crowd. And looking upon 
his weary fashion of walking, I knew that this had been the very King of 
Love; and sat silent, waiting his promise. 

Then, as I waited, I looked again through the Beautiful Gate, and saw 
how one was drawing near with golden hair and deep gray eyes, wherefrom 
there shone an eager light; and a golden crown was about her brows, 
which was love, and her hands were stretched out towards me. She came 
to me as one who has wandered from far to his unforgotten home, and 
spake ; her voice was like the music of the dying sunset. 

“Hast thou grown weary of waiting for me, oh, my singer? The way 
has been long ere I could come to thee; but from afar I heard the voice 
of thy singing, and was proud that the world was fain thereof. So now 
am I come to thee at last, bearing the crown of love.” 

She leaned above me, and, as I kneeled at her feet, she took the golden 
crown, which was love, and set it about my forehead. She struck her 
glad hands, and laughed aloud with a golden laugh, and cried : 

“Sing, my poet, sing! For now very love is come to you, and shall 
dwell with you, and go out no more for ever; nor shall sorrow come nigh 
you any more, but the world shall be glad as it hearkens to your song. 
Sing, my poet, my king, sing!” 

Then I stood upright, with the crown of love upon my brows; and strove 
to sing, but my voice faltered, and I could find no word to sing. For the 
crown pressed heavy upon me, and crushed me to the ground with its 
weight, which for another had been a weight of joy; and I could sing not 
at all. So the pitiful look came back to me, which the gracious stranger had 





cast upon me; and I knew, now, all that he had meant—that one can 
scarcely sing, over whom the shadow of love has fallen. I fell to earth 
once more, and took the crown, and gave it back to her, and said: “Lo, 
my Queen, I cannot love and sing. Yet the world has need of me and my 
singing. Take back the crown and wear it, and leave me to my songs, that 
still the world may have its comfort of me. Keep thou the crown, until I 
be strong enough to wear it; but it shall not be yet. One day will we 
meet in the courts of heaven, when my singing is over, and the world’s 
sorrow is dead. Then will I wear it gladly, and we twain shall be king 
and queen together in the sunny golden land.” 

And, saying no word, she took the crown, and turned, and left me. But 


still I sing, and the world is glad thereof, and fain to hearken. — 





. MODERN PIANISM. 
—————— 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: Will you allow me to take up my parable, dropped somewhat 
abruptly last week? At the start, I wish to say how cordially I welcome 
the letters of H. R. L.,and of him who styles himself “A Reverent Radical.’ 
The former has, as it appears to me, shown just cause why the plaintiffs— 
remembering the tones in which they speak I had almost written, plaintives ; 
but grammar comes to their succour—Messrs. J. 8.S., “The Writer of the 
Article,” and Z., should be nonsuited, and Liszt and Bilow should be allowed 
to leave without astain on their character. The definite arguments adduced 
by H. R. L. need no emphasis from me. In themselves they are cogent ; but 
I leave them aside for the digestion of your trinity, chiefly because I shall 
venture to expand the views which I tried to compress into the concluding 
paragraphs of my letter last week. I will endeavour, become thus expan- 
sive, to include the Reverent Kadical—may one, for convenience’s sake, 
call him “ R.R.’’ P—in my embrace. 

I suggested last week, Sir, that we shall never settle this question of the 
Limitations of Individuality until we are agreed upon what it is that we 
expect from a work of art and from an artist. It seems a ridiculous ques- 
tion, I suppo se; and yet I am more than before convinced (the remarkable 


letter of Mr.F. CourtenayDormer aiding) that itis the question. This gentle- . 


man is evidently of opinion that a work of art should be rightly considered 
as a mathematical problem or an elaborate system of synthetic philosophy ; 
and the imagination is in nowise concerned. “Fancy,” said Mr. Ruskin 
once,“ plays in her squirrel-cage, and is happy; but imagination is a 
pilgrim on the earth, and her home is in Heaven.’ Certainly, 
if Mr. F. Courtenay Dormer had his will, imagination would 
finish her pilgrimage and get to her home as swiftly as possible—for she 
would have no place in art. What else can his propositions imply? To 
him the composite and complex thing which we call Imagination is a 
quantity, rather than a quality. It is rigid in form, immutable in its 
manifestations. The amount and nature of it in any given work are dis- 
tinctly calculable; woe to him (says the formal soul of Mr. F. Courtenay 
Dormer) who dares to say otherwise. Woe to me, and to many others, 
then ; for we hold this quality to be plastic, fluid: to be immutable only 
so far as the essence of all spiritual activity is immutable ; to be expan- 
sive or otherwise; to be capable of adopting the form of the soul into 
which it is poured. It follows therefrom that the secret of any real art- 
work is altogether too subtle, too Protean a thing, to be subjected to the 
curious and exact analysis which, in the mind of Mr. Dormer, and the rest, 
is signified by the word interpretation. For him, it has an independent 
existence, is self-sufficient. For us, it is but one factor in an equation, one 
term in aseries. For him, what I may call the dream-element of art is 
wanting. 

It seems to me, Sir, that Mr. Dormer’s is much the lower view of art. 
To reduce music to the level of the exact sciences is scarcely an edifying 
process ; yet his intentions may not unfairly be indicated by the phrase. 
What is the other view? It is that an art-work is but a detached vision 
of the ideal beauty; of the beauty which cannot, for us at least, be ever 
adequately, much less completely, expressed in any human language; and 
that the artist to whom such vision is granted simply tries to catch as 
much of the fleeting dream as may be in his mesh of words, or colours, 
orsong. Try toshut your golden prisoner within rigid walls, and you 
lose it utterly. Remember, on the other hand, that it is spiritually one 
with the sunlight, and it shall be full for you of infinite hints and symbols ; 
it shall palpitate, beat for beat, with the larger life which is its source. 
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But your trio—I should now say your quartette—keeps its philosophical eye 
(I am sure it is a cold, glittering eye) upon me, and perhaps its eight lips 
are forming the discouraging word, Gush! I do not quail, Sir; I simply 
go on to point out the consequences that follow from acceptance of this 
view. 

You come to understand that an art-work has one supreme office—to 
make you dream. Is not this implied in the fact that we all, of whatsoever 
artistic clime and nation, admit that suggestiveness is one of the highest 
qualities in art? We say that a poem or a piece of music leaves nothing to 
the imagination—and we say it in the voice of censure. We feel in- 
stinctively that we want to be set dreaming, imagining, ourselves. Itis a 
matter of less moment that we should receive with exactness the im- 
pression which was created on the artist’s mind by what he thought 
he saw than that his music should become a kind of bridge by which we 
may pass into the land of dreams. And how does this apply to the inter- 
preter? Why, he becomes but another span of the bridge. “This,” he 
says—or, at least, has a perfect right to say—“is the dream that has 
been brought to me by the composer;’ and he sits down at the 
piano and plays you his dream. If you say, “Oh, that is not what 
he meant”’—your criticism may or may not be true; it is simply beside 
the mark, and therefore ineffective. You have no right to say that the 
interpreter is wrong. As I have said, the dream-stuff of which the 
work is fashioned is so Protean that the least perceptible change in the 
nature of him who plays or him who listens is sufficient to give youa 
combination of startingly new kind. ‘ Your dream is wrong?’’ Oh, no; 
the matter is that your personal equation is very different. Your y is of 
different value from the y of some one else, and, in combination with the z of 
the art-work produces a different result. 

This brings me, Sir, to the point raised by your Reverent Radical. He 
shows—with, I think, indisputable clearness—that it is impossible for one 
generation to hear a piece of music with the ears of an earlier— 
to say nothing of a later one. A piece intended to be produced by the harpsi- 
chord cannot produce the same effect on a modern hearer when played on 
a grand piano as was produced on those in whose days it was written. 
Consequently we must either let all music die with its own generation 
or we must by some means bring it up to date; or we must be content 
to acknowledge that it cannot mean the same thing to us as it meant to 
those for whom it was first written. 

Which course does Mr. Dormer incline to? Logically he should adopt 
the first, for he refuses the second and third, and I can imagine no 
other. The second and third will naturally be mine, for they are 
not inconsistent with themselves or with the views I have stated. I shall 
say: The dream in this old piece is still there in its vital essence—let 
me have it to stimulate my own modern imagination. By no other 
means can composer and hearer be kept in touch. Thus does the 
Reverent Radical pulverise Mr. Courtenay Dormer, who holds that, 
even to make a composer’s “meaning” clearer, no one should dare to 
alter a single turn or shake. ‘A man,” says he, “has no more right to 
alter a single note in a musical master-work than he has to alter a single 
word in an epic poem ;” which is as much as to say that he who cannot 
read Chaucer in his original dress, or Shakespeare, must not read him at 
all. No loving student must revise the doubtful spelling of the First Folio, 
and conjecture emendations of inexplicable passages, or collate various 
readings of various editions. Certainly no one must translate Homer 
or Dante for the benefit of those who know not Greek or Italian. That, at 
least, is the logical sequence of Mr. Dormer’s arguments ; but it is scarcely 
believable that he will uphold it. 

I come back, Sir, finally, to restate my belief that none of your corres- 
pondents—except H. R. L. and the Reverent Radical—have as yet asked 
themselves what it is they expect from a work of art. I desire the 
impression of beauty in its widest sense; beauty in the form of the work 
itself, beauty in the vision it brings me. And [ believe that 
this must be the final test. Does an alteration in a composer’s text detract 
from its beauty? Then it is immoral. Does it enhance or define its 
beauty? Then it is right. I imagine that one may here apply Keats’s 
line, “ Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” In this sense the two are one, and 
Icommend the maxim to the attention of: J. 8. S. and his companions. 
“That is all Ye know ”—Keats proceeds—“ and all ye need to know.” Alas! 
neither J. S. S., nor “ The Writer of the Article,” nor “ Z,’”’ nor Mr. Dormer 
know even so much ; but—I am sorry to disagree with Keats for once—they 
need to know a great deal more. 

I am, sir, &e., 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: Your contributor, H. R. L., has much to say about arrangemetits 
of orchestral works, and gives an interesting extract from Liszt’s preface 
to his arrangement of Beethoven’s Symphonies, But transcriptions of this 
kind scarcely come within the line of argument. No transcriber of Beet- 
hoven’s Symphonies for the pianoforte imagines that he is presenting them 
more in conformity with the composer’s intentions; and still less is he 
actuated by any vain motives. The symphonies and other orchestral works 
of the great composers are arranged for the pianoforte, so that in this con- 
venient form they may be studied and heard by those who are unable to 
read full scores, and who have not, as had Mendelssohn in his youth, an 
orchestra at command. These transcriptions of symphonies are not peér- 
formed at concerts, and all sensible musicians well know that they ate to 
the originals only what an engraving is to a picture. 

Originally the writer of Modern Pianism raised an objection against 
pianists who in various ways alter compositions of the great masters. 
H. R. L. cannot understand why attempts to improve music should be held 
up to reprobation. He sees no reason why “Scarlatti, Weber, and other 
composers ” should not be touched up by the “ master-hand of a great 
Nineteenth Century pianist.” I see no great harm in the thing itself pro- 
vided the changes are made in a reverent spirit. I mentioned Liszt and 
Biilow, who both showed reverence, especially the latter. I also men- 
tioned Tausig’s “ tawdry arabesques” in his transcription of the “ Auffor- 
derung”’ asa glaring specimen of irreverence. And now H. R. L. asserts 
that “so far from detracting by irreverence or vulgarity,’ &c.—I need not, 
however, quote the whole sentence. H.R. L. approves strongly of the 
transcription. I much doubt whether he will get any musician of weight 
to side with him, and sol need not discuss his taste, if I may so call it, in 
the matter. 

But he reminds me that “ Tausig is not the only writer who has been 
guilty (sic) of a transcription of Weber,” and asks me what I think of 
Brahms’ arrangement for the left hand of Weber’s last movement of his 
Sonata in C,and also of Chopin’s Etude in F minor. As he appears 
desirous of knowing my opinion, I at once say that I much regret that so 
distinguished a master should have thus tampered with the works of other 
masters. But Brahms wrong does not make Tausig right. The liberties 
taken by the former do not justify those taken by the latter. 

But although I see no great harm in changes made in a reverent 
spirit aud by able men, still I cannot shut my eyes to the danger of 
proceedings of this kind. First of all, it seems to me that the very 
object which the best of these touchers-up have in view leads them 
away from, rather than towards the composer’s intention. They 
want to take from them something of their old-fashionedness, 1.c., 
their special character and charm: they want to give to them the 
benefit of modern mechanism and modern instruments, and thus produce 
an incongruous and decidedly uncomfortable mixture of styles. Of course 
each individual case must be judged on its own merits: some works are 
touched up with a dexterous hand, others not; but in works of genius 
letter and spirit are bound up in mysterious manner, and touching the 
former with however slight a hand may possibly disturb the latter. One 
note added, one ornament left out or added, a little alteration for conve- 
nience’ sake of the position of a chord—can such trifles as these interfere 
with a composer’s intentions ? Such a question might come from the mouth 
of some anti-purist. Perhaps not, I would answer: I do not, as already 
stated, see great harm, but, once open the door to change, and what will 
the end be? What has happened? What is happening? Liszt and 
Bilow commenced touching-up: and much that was, from their point of 
view, praiseworthy, there was also much worthy of blame. Who will 
defend all Liszt’s alterations of Weber and Schubert? Who will saya 
good word for some things in Biilow’s version of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue. That is what has happened: men of eminent capacity have 
gone toofar. And now at the present day we have pianists, not in any 
way famous as musicians or as composers, meddling and muddling with 
Scarlatti, Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, and other composers, and they do it 
because they have had examples set before them: they do it because an 
octave-passage instead of one in single notes, a run of two octaves instead 
of one, a shake an octave higher than written, because, in fact, any little 
piece of sensationalism secures applause from the groundlings. 

So I think it is better to stick to the text as long as possible. It is a 
good thing in art to try and remedy the ravages of time, but it has its 
dangers. It is wiser and safer to be too conservative than too radical. One 
feels inclined to say that renowned pianists like Liszt and Biilow may, and 
that insignificant Smiths, Browns, and Robinsons may not; but why not 
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look upon the former quite as exceptions, and disapprove of change on 
principle ? there may be at times some gain, but surely the loss is greater. 

I have dwelt at far too great length on H. R. L.’s letter, and must only 
add a word or two about one of the other contributors. 

* Norfolk Broad” doubts whether the composer of a piece of abstract 
music ever has an intention. But we know, from what the greatest com- 
posers have said about themselves, that they had pictures, thoughts in 
their mind which produced certain emotions. The music written under 
these conditions is capable of reproducing similar emotions, and those repro- 
duced emotions may set the mind to work to ascertain their origin, i.e., to 
find out the meaning. In this sense one may say that abstract music 
has an intention; and surely the composer’s text is the best clue to that 


intention. Yours, 
J. 8: 8: 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sm: I am alittle afraid that your correspondent “ Norfolk Broad” did 
not read my letter in your issue of the 2nd inst. with the care that should 
at. any rate have preceded any attempt to refute its arguments. He groups 
me with the writer of the article “ Modern Pianism ”’ and J. S. S., because, 
he says, we “agree in our premises.”” I am not by any means sure about 
that, and in any case am concerned now only in defending my own position, 
the other two writers named being obviously very well able to take care of 
themselves. “Norfolk Broad” is quite mistaken in supposing that I 
wished to blame (much less to “denounce violently,” as he somewhat 
sensationally puts it) either Liszt, Biilow, or Rubinstein for any short- 
comings in their respective attempts to interpret the works of great com- 
posers. He is still more mistaken in supposing I should ever have 
countenanced any allusion to these great artists as “false prophets.” 
“Norfolk Broad” will probably find, if he studies the subject on the 
altogether admirable plan he has outlined as likely to be adopted by the 
“ Humble Amateur,’ that the readings of truly great artists do not differ 
as much as he at present imagines. I had not the privilege of hearing 
Liszt, but Rubinstein and Biilow I have heard often, and can testify that, 
making allowance for occasional lapses from artistic sanity on the part of 
the former, their versions of the emotional meaning of certain great works 
—which I have heard both of them play—are very similar. And itis not too 
much to say that Richter’s rendering of a Beethoven symphony, Joachim’s 
of the Violin Concerto, and Rubinstein’s or Biilow’s of (say) the ‘“‘ Emperor,” 
would, if compared, be found to agree so much as regards style, emotional 
character, and all, in short, that makes up the musical individuality which 
we recognise as Beethoven’s (in contradistinction, for instance, to that of 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, or Bach), that we should be quite safe in measuring 
anew aspirant’s performances of Beethoven by a standard derived from 
those of the great artists named. 

When I come to the third paragraph of Norfolk Broad’s letter I confess I 
am puzzled. He commences by asking “does the composer of a piece of 
abstract music ever have an intention ?’’—a question which, when we think 
of Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann,—Mendelssohn even—is in itself funny 
enough ; and then, after answering this with an “ I doubtit,”’ he proceeds in 
this strain to describe the effects of certain imaginary pieces of music :— 
“This is the mood of vague unsatisfied love, which not yet has found its 
fulfilment ;” “this is the despair of love which has loved and lost.” 
Now, Sir, if this paragraph has any meaning (beyond that of self-con- 
tradiction) it is this:—The hearer finds definite emotional meaning in 
a piece of music, but the composer did not intend to put it there. 
Which is another way of saying that music is not a LANGUAGE (i.e., 
a means of communication between minds), but merely a sort of MIRROR, 
reflecting whatever image is placed before it, but having no physiognomy of 
its own. Communication implies something communicated, and surely— 
unless, indeed, we are to regard Beethoven, Schumann, and the others as 
aimless idiots, composing they knew not why nor wherefore—this argues 
Intention. I shall be told, perhaps, that these great men were “ inspired,” 
i.e., wrote unconsciously, which is nodoubt quite true ; but however uncon- 
scious of the process of composition, they were, in all probability, perfectly 
conscious of the mood they were in; and even if they were not intellec- 
tually or analytically conscious of it, my contention would still hold good, 
for (and on this hinges the whole question) the important point is this: 
THE ARTIST'S MOOD (CONSCIOUSLY OR OTHERWISE—TO HIM) PRESENTS ITSELF 
TO THE WORLD IN THE FORM OF A PIECE OF MUSIC, AND, BY MEANS OF THE 
LATTER, COMMUNICATES ITSELF TO THE LISTENER. That particular mood is 
what I have called “ The Artist’s Intention.” 





It is scarcely necessary, after this, to say that I cannot altogether agree 
with the dictwm expressed in Norfolk Broad’s last paragraph, that 
“ beauty is the artist's chief aim.” There are two kinds of artists : those 
whose chief aim is the production of “ beauty ” (it would lead us too far to 
inquire what meaning should be attached to this controversy-breeding 
term!) ; and those whose chief aim is the communication of an emotion or 
an idea. That there is plenty of music which conveys nothing I would be 
the last to deny.. That much of it is also beautiful I willingly acknow- 
ledge, but this obviously proves nothing against music of the other kind. 

Truly yours, Z. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Siz: Your correspondent, who signs himself “A Reverent Radical,” 
apparently forgets how greatly composers are influenced by the spirit of 
the times in which they live, and how the prevalent mode of thought not 
only dictates the form and harmonic treatment of their works, but the 
intensity of expression, style of phrasing and accentuation, and, more or 
less, every detail. In other words, music reflects the spirit of the 
age in which it is composed. It is this which makes the quaintness 
and old-world flavour of the writers of former centuries. Their 
compositions were en rapport with the spirit of their day. That day has 
for ever passed away, and with it the frame of mind to which the music 
appealed. It is, therefore, impossible that that music can ever again exert 
the influence it did at the time of its production ; neither is it possible by 
any alteration short of destroying its individuality to regain for it that 
sympathy which it formerly enjoyed. 

There is no means, therefore, of keeping a composer “in touch with 
the ever-changing perceptions of successive generations ;”’ for any effort to 
impart an emotional intensity in noticeable excess of that in which a piece 
is conceived is not only inartistic, but often productive of ludicrous effects ; 
and to render the works of the eighteenth century with the mannerisms of 
the nineteenth is practically the same as adding to the creations of the 
former the elaborate harmonies of the latter. And, after all, why should 
we try to invest the old masters with the spirit of the new? Have 
we not plenty and to spare of examples of modern musical intensity 
and psychological analysis? Art will be far more benefited by keep- 
ing the productions of successive generations distinct. Who would 
dream of modernising old pictures, of painting out anachronisms, 
and amending faulty perspective? But the really artistic enjoy 
these works (in spite of their faults, apparent to modern eyes), 
for the imaginative power they display and their other artistic merits. 
Shall we not show equal respect to the great tone-pictures ? Moreover, it 
will be found that old-fashioned music, as it is termed, which has life in it 
when rendered as nearly as possible in the manner originally intended, will 
prove far more attractive and interesting to even a general audience than 
when touched up and played in the way suggested by an Irreverent 


Radical. 
: Yours truly, 
£. . ANTIQUARY. 
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: SIGNOR PIATTI. 
ses , 

Alfredo Piatti-was*born in the early days of 1822 at Bergamo, where his 
father was first violin in the town orchestra. When only seven the boy 
was engaged in the same band, and three years later was accepted as a 
pupil at the Milan Conservatoire, where he studied under Merighi, 
and made his début as a solo ‘cellist in 1837. In 1844 he came 
to London, making his first appearance at a Philharmonic Concert 
on June 24. There is little more to tell, for ever since that date Signor 
Piatti has been recognised as the greatest ’cellist of his time. When Mr. 
Chappell’s Populaf Concerts were established in 1859 he was at once 
engaged, and has beld his post till the present time ; nor is it, indeed, easy 
to imagine that future generations can produce a player who shall combine 
in the same degree all the highest qualities of an artist. Signor Piatti is 
also known as a composer—chiefly of music for his own instrument. 














My great aim in writing vocal music has always been to do justice to 
the poet by correct and truthful declamation ; and this has often led me to 
new modulation.—C. M. von Weber. 
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SIGNOR PIATTI. 





From a photograph by ELLIOTT and FRY. 
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The Dramatic World. 








“WELCOME, LITTLE STRANGER!” 
— p> —-- 


Lonpon, Wepnespay, 13tH Aveust, 1890. 


My Dear Mr. Fre.pmovse,— 

Things have come to a pretty pass on the British stage when 
the production of a Criterion farce starts moral questions of the 
deepest import in the mind of a hardened critic. Here amI,a 
respectable playgoer, actually sitting in my study and asking 
myself whether vulgarity is right or wrong. That is Ibsen’s doing, 
I suppose. 

To put you in possession of the facts of the case, let me tell you 
that last week Mr. Charles Wyndham—leaving London for that 
annual holiday which his admirers cannot but begrudge him—did 
his best to atone for his absence by permitting the Criterion com- 
pany to return to the class of work in which they have no rival. 
There can be no question that the all-round acting of “ David 
Garrick” and “ Still Waters Run Deep” had nothing like the per- 
fection of the unforgettable performances of “ The Candidate” and 
“ Betsy ” with their original casts; and the return of the company 
to its old hunting-grounds—even without its brilliant leader—was 
unquestionably matter for rejoicing. 

And the farce was by Mr. Albery—“ founded on the French,” be 
it noted Very likely Mr. Wyndham has still a good deal of 
Albery’s unacted work by him: which means many interesting 
hours for playgoers. It was “ like old times,” indeed, to listen to 
the bright fresh dialogue, with its hearty vulgarity, so much less 
timid and more amusing than most work of the British adapter and 
disinfector of French fun. 

“ Welcome Little Stranger” is very short—hardly more than an 
hour and a half from start to finish—and it is exceedingly slight. 
It has practically only half a dozen characters, three men and three 
women, besides a couple of servants; and its thread of story is but 
the amplification of one joke. However, it is at least as broad as it 
is long—though whether this will make or mar its fortune remains 
be seen. 

Meanwhile, let me acknowledge that I laughed very heartily, and 
do not feel any the worse for it. Not every farce nowadays is by 
any means a thing to be laughed at; so that my tendency is to feel 
very much obliged to the late James Albery, to his French fore- 
runners, and to Mr. Charles Wyndham and his capital company. 

The little piece really is very well acted. Mr. Blakeley is 
Master of the Revels, and as effective as he always is when a good 
part really fits him. His fun is entirely of the stage, and the 
mannerisms which we know so well are in full bloom: but still he 
is funny, he is effective, and he keeps the play going—which many 
more natural actors fail to do. 

But I have one reproach for this gentleman. Nature has been 
exceedingly kind in fitting his head for the reception of wigs, and 
he returns her kindness by wearing the worst and “ wiggiest” wigs 
on the London stage. This is ingratitude, a sin hateful to gods 
and men. 

With Mr. Blakeley is paired off Miss Victor, a lady whose ex- 
ceeding breadth of style is best fitted for such farce as this. In 
her the vigour of a bygone day is excellently made manifest ; and 
“ though it appear a little out of fashion,” there is much for the 
young actress—or actor—to learn from a study of her method. 

Notably for such an ingénwe as Miss Helen Forsyth, who plays her 
daughter : an actress of much charm and very likely of consider- 





able intelligence, but as yet timid in style and inclined to affecta- 
tion. A much firmer touch is that of Miss Vane Featherstone, 
who has of late developed into a true artist, though in this piece— 
as, unfortunately, in so many others—she has but little chance of 
showing what she can do. She is here concerned in the traditional 
underplot which has done duty in at least 80 per cent. of all the 
farcical comedies ever written—we had it in full swing last week in 
“The Great Unknown”—and her worthy partner, Mr. George 
Giddens, is almost equally wasted. Mr. Giddens, however, has had 
so many good chances, and has so thoroughly proved what he can 
do, that I don’t mind letting him play a bad part now and 
again. 

As for Mr. Maurice, his part is neither very good nor very bad, 
but he plays it with refreshing heartiness and individuality. Mr. 
Maurice has the misfortune to be a very good-looking young man ; 
but he is a born comedian, and I hope it will not ruin his career. 

Well—so much for the play: too much, perhaps, for Mr. 
Wyndham may appropriately plead that it is “a very little 


_one.” Now about those morals. 


Iam not going to say that “ Welcome Little Stranger” is a 
second “ Pink Dominos,” either in dramatic ingenuity or in coarse- 
ness. [t is merely an elaborate holding up to ridicule of an elderly 
couple whose family, after an interval of twenty years, is 
unexpectedly increased, and who worship at the shrine of Herr 
Baby with a somewhat grotesque idolatry. That is all. The French 
play has been toned down very much indeed for English audiences, 
and, while the fun is rather broad and very bourgeois, there is 
nothing in it which it would not be prudery to call indecent. You 
would not take the “ young lady of fifteen” to see it, I admit; 
but numberless honest people who are certainly none the less 
virtuous for being bourgeois will go there with Fanny of fifteen and 
Tommy of twelve, and heartily and unblushingly laugh over the 
whole affair—“ and what for no?” 

I can’t tell you, I am sure.“ Is it only that we are too prudish— 
we of the cultured “upper middle class” English of to-day, who 
are once more condescending to go to the theatre: or are we right 
in claiming that art cannot be too refined, in trying to banish 
grossness altogether from our public amusements? I don’t think 
that even now I have put the question quite fairly. We have to 
ask ourselves whether such banishment is entirely genuine—and 
whether we are getting rid of any vitality, any humanity, along 
with the roughness that we try to expel or cover up from view: 
also whether our code of morality may, or may not, be relaxed in 
some points to its advantage in all. 

Can we—in other words—admit Ibsen without admitting 
Labiche (unexpurgated) : can we partially remove the taboo from 
certain subjects, and permit them to the teacher while we still 
silence the satirist or the buffoon? And further—taking him as a 
whole—do we want Ibsen ? 

I don’t know, indeed; but one thing I am prepared to say— 
that at any cost we may pray to be spared froma Thédtre Libre 
like that of Paris. If freedom is to give us such plays as Tolstoi’s 
“Powers of Darkness,” even Britons will feel inclined to hug 
their chains. But I don’t think they need. 

Observe, dear Mr. Fieldmouse, the effect of frivolous farce upon 
your moral Mus 1n Ups. 





Of all the arts music has been developed last. In its first and crudest 
phase it expressed simply the affections of joy and grief (major and minor) ; 
nay, the less initiated can hardly conceive the existence of a variety of 
affections, and hence their difficulty in understanding masters of marked 
individuality such as Beethoven and Schubert. It is only hy diving into 
the deep mysteries of harmony that we have been enabled to express the 
more delicate shades of feeling.— Rob. Schumann. 
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THE DRAMATISTS. 
; amet 
Y XLIIi.—Cossa.— BEETHOVEN.” 


Dramatic as is the character of Beethoven, there is nothing in his story 
as we know it of which to make a play, and Pietro Cossa has boldly trusted 
to his imagination for his facts in the five-act drama which he founded on 
the composer’s life—as it might have been. 

The life of Beethoven itis not; but the character of Beethoven Cossa 
has painted—from an ultra-romantic, altogether Italian point of view— 
with some vigour and abundant sympathy. 

The scene of Act the First is laid in Necfer’s house at Bonn. The old 
composer has befriended the young one, now an inmate of his house, 
although a bitter opponent of his music. The play begins with the dis- 
cussion between Neefer and his daughter Lucia, who plainly loves the poor 
lad already growing famous. Then the Prince Lichnowski comes, eager to 
see the young Beethoven, whose music has been heard at Vienna. A love 
scene follows between Beethoven, poor and proud, and Neefer’s romantic 
daughter; it is interrupted by her father—who is ambitious and 
indignant, but whose anger the young composer contemptuously defies. 
Then the Prince returns, and offers Beethoven a post at Vienna, which 
he gratefully accepts, bidding farewell—“ but not for ever’’—to his lady- 
love. 

The remaining acts take place at Vienna. Here we find everybody 
music-mad, except the Baron Mulder—an amusing little person who is 
dying of quartettes as the curtain rises. From him, and the 
Princess Lichnowski, and a singer whose name appears to be simply 
« Emma,” we learn that Beethoven is now at the height of his fame, and 
that Neefer has come to Vienna with his daughter, whom he has persuaded 
—or obliged—to marry the Count of Gallemberg. Now Emma is this same 
Gallemberg’s mistress, and there is soon a love-scene between them, only 
interrupted by Neefer’s arrival. 

Neefer is an ambitious man, and a prejudiced; but he is also, accord- 
ing to his lights, an honest one, and when the Count proposes to him that 
Beethoven’s new opera “ Fidelio ” should be made to fail, he bluntly refuses 
to join in any such plot. 

After a few sharp words between Beethoven and Gallemberg, there is a 
pleasant scene in which the old musician, Hummel, talks with and counsels 
his younger rival, and Beethoven listens respectfully to his advice, but feels 
that he must follow his own path. Posterity, he says, will not find him 
obscure. 

Then the unhappy Lucia warns Beethoven—whom she still loves—of the 
plot against him; but he proudly refuses to postpone the performance of 
his opera. Later, he rebukes Gallemberg with fiery scorn, and almost 
challenges him to a duel—an honour which the aristocrat coldly declines. 

In the third Act we are at the house of the Count of Gallemberg. The 
plot has succeeded, and “ Fidelio”? has been hooted down. There is an 
angry encounter between Lucia and her husband’s mistress ; but the Act is 
mainly occupied by her farewell to Beethoven, who calls at the house on 
his way to London, to pay some money which—from a perhaps overstrained 
sense of honour—he considers due to Neefer. Beethoven cannot restrain 
the declaration of his undying love, and asks for a farewell confession of 
hers ; but the unhappy woman is bravely silent till the moment that her 
lover rushes madly from the room. 

In Act the Fourth, a foyer in the Imperial Theatre is the scene ; and the 
events are curiously unlike those of the fourth act ofa love-story. Lucia, 
though she is present, is hardly more than a subordinate figure; and the 
real hero of the Act is the unseen—and unheard—symphony which is that 
night to be performed before, and in honour of, the victorious Duke of 
Wellington. The Emperor and a brilliant assembly are present ; it is the 
crowning moment of Beethoven’s career. 

But a terrible misfortune happens, which is related by Neefer to those 
who are anxiously waiting in the foyer. Beethoven conducts the sym- 
phony himself, against the advice of the friends who are aware of his 
increasing deafness. All goes well at first, but the clarinets make an entry 
& few beats too soon, which the conductor—wno must be very deaf indeed 
—does not notice nor remedy. Soon all is confusion, and Beethoven is 
hooted from the orchestra. He rushes into the foyer furious, altogethér 
refusing to acknowledge his infirmity ; and his best friends are in despair 
for him. 

After a while, however, the music-hating Baron comes in, entirely con- 
verted by the beauty of Beethoven’s symphony, which has just been per- 
formed with triumphant success! When the tumult was at its height a 





man whom no one had noticed leaped into the conductor's seat, seized his 
violin, gave the signal, and by his firmness and power led the orchestra 
to a brilliant performance of the interrupted symphony, and the public— 
surprised and quieted in a few moments—to the wildest enthusiasm. This 
man was the great composer Hummel, who had modestly taken his place 
in the orchestra to play the drums. 

The poor Beethoven in his frenzy sneers at this generous rival, and 
altogether refuses to be presented to the Emperer, who is anxious to con- 
gratulate and thank him for his deserved success; but, left alone with 
Hummel, he throws his arms round his neck, and with broken thanks asks 
pardon for his ingratitude. 

« Last scene of all’’ is the death of Beethoven, deaf, poor, and broken 
down, attended only by his faithful servant Bettina and a good doctor. 
The city of Vienna grants the dying musician its freedom, which he accepts 
with a sneer. More practical London sends him a hundred pounds. 

He sleeps a little, worn out, and Lucia steals in to see him once more. 


She plays on the piano a melody of the happy days at Bonn, which we have . . 
heard in the first act. The dying man wakes, and the last moments of . 
his life are spent in loving words with his girl-sweetheart. Then he sinks: , 


to rest, and the Prince Lichnowski, who has just entered, pronounces the 
quaint epitaph, “They made him a citizen of Vienna; but death, more 
just, has made him a citizen of the world.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
——<————— 


We are perfectly well aware that it is the middle of August—indeed, this 
paper bears precisely the date of the midmost day of the month, “be the 
other whom he may ” (as people say who are too respectable for the ordi- 
nary rules of grammar). Still, while Parliament is sitting and there is 
some very good cricket on, we humbly submit that no Londoner has a right 
to discuss such questions as whether “ The Bookmaker ” is or is not a better 
play than “ A Gold Mine.” an 

* 

“jhe Bookmaker” was produced at a matinée at Terry’s Theatre a year 
or so ago, and was then criticised. Of course people did not compare it with 
the “Gold Mine” then—as there was no reason that they should—but they 
criticised it. They said: “ This unpretending little comedy admirably ful- 
filled its purpose of fitting Mr. Edward Terry with an effective part ’’—or, 
«Even Mr. Terry, in a part by no means suited to him, could not galvanise 
into vitality so imbecile a farce ’’—or words to that effect. In other words, 
they criticised it: and there let it rest. 

+ 


Of the acting, however, we may speak, for the cast is (we believe) entirely 
different from that of the original matinée, though some of its members 
have played their parts in the provinces, and one—Mr. Goodwin himself— 
in America. As in most star pieces, the minor characters are not strong; 
still, they do give the actors an occasional chance, and these chances are 
for the most part accepted. Mr. Charles Glenney is very fresh and hearty 
as a young British aristocrat. Mr. Reeves Smith has no opportunities 
whatever as another. Mr. Dalziel—a new name to us—seemed not unpro- 
mising as a third. Mr. W. Farren relied too much on the prompter; and 
Mr. F. Mottley Wood—an admirable comedian—said that “ clowning ” was 
absolutely needed in the part of a stage-butler, and clowned most success- 
fully. Of the ladies, Miss Jenny McNulty was least fitted with her part ; 
Miss Christine Mayne began rather timidly, but improved. 

#% 
* 


For Mr. Goodwin himself in the principal part—the Benevolent Book- 
maker—we must plainly confess that we were disappointed in him. He 
played so delightfully in the “Gold Mine” that we expected much— 
and, to our thinking, got little. Mr. Goodwin is naturally a most sympa- 
thetic actor, and has natural humour; and these are priceless gifts. But 
on Saturday night he seemed terribly hampered by the cockney accent, 
which in the latter part of the play he discarded almost entirely for his 
native American ; andall through he was slow, uncertain, and ill at ease. 
The brisk, decided manner of Mr. Terry—or of Mr. Arthur Williams, who 
has played the part in the country~would have been invaluable to the 


play. 
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Which, let us add, was received on Saturday night with thunders of 
applause; with almost unceasing roars of laughter, and has since received 
the acclamation of a united press. 

* * 
* 


The author-manager is badly needed. In the Criterion programmes of 
the week we find that the name of the author whose two-act play, “ Jilted,”’ 
fills half the evening, is not even mentioned. Yet it is a pleasant little 
piece, and was written, if we are not mistaken, by an actor long popularat 
the Criterion—Mr. Alfred Maltby. Mr. George Giddens plays his original 
part, the goodnatured hero, as well as ever; and Miss Ellaline Terris is 
charming as his ladylove. 


: 
' 
: 
5 


* * 
* 


We regret to hear that Miss Olga Brandon—whose hoarseness on the 
first night of the new Adelphi play we noticed—has been obliged to give up 
he¥ part, for some nights, to her understudy. 


* * 
* 


f The great Viennese dramatist, Eduard von Bauernfeld, died on Sun- 

day last, and died in harness, though he had reached the advanced age of 

_ ~ \eighty-nine. He hada play just finished and ready for production; and 
was the author of some fifty comedies, most of which still hold the stage. 


y Perhaps the best known of them are “ Tandfrieden”’ and “ Biirgerlich und 
% Romantisch ;” but he did service to his country almost as great as the 
:. y writing of these original works in making a popular translation of Shakes- 
ye peare, and later, of several of the masterpieces of Dickens. Some of his 


plays were political satires—which did not prevent his attaining an enor- 
mous personal popularity in the highest Austrian society. He wrote the 
libretto of one of his friend Schubert's operas; and, indeed, was a pro- 
minent literary personage as long ago as 1825. 


* * 
* 


Another sporting drama—* The Outsider ”’—is soon to be produced at a 
matinée. It is by another actor-dramatist, Mr. Forbes Dawson. 





* * 
* 


“A Struggle for Life’ follows “Dr. Bill’ at the Avenue, as Mr. 
Alexander does not move into the St. James’s till next year. 


* * 
* 


Mr. E. W. Gardiner has had occasion to protest very strongly against 
the behaviour of the committee of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund, who 
have refused to admit him to the membership of the “D. L. T. F.,” 
although he had played for three successive seasons at Mr. Harris’s 
; theatre. It seems that the directors in 1884 passed a rule providing that 
j : membership can be attained only by performing “at Drury Lane Theatre 
j and no other” for the whole of three consecutive years. As the Drury 
Lane dramatic season—apart from pantomime—covers only some eighteen 
weeks in the year, this is practically an impossible condition ; and it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the action of the directors is legal. 











FOREIGN NOTES. 
sciatica 


According to the “ Allgemeine Musick-Zeitung,” a little book has been 
: published at Bonn, entitled “ Beethoven’s unsterbliche Geliebte,” which 
contains some most interesting revelations with respect to an episode in 
the life of the composer, which has been much discussed but never quite 
satisfactorily explained. On the authority of the authoress of the work in 
question (a lady not named in the article from which we quote) it is declared 
that this “immortal beloved” was Theresa, Countess of Brunswick, of 
Martonvasar, in Hungary, to whom Beethoven became engaged in 
June or July, 1806. Only the lady’s brother; Franz, Count Brunswick 
e (Beethoven’s friend), was aware of the engagement, which was kept 
iy secret through fear of Theresa’s grandmother. As no prospect presented 
ey itself of Beethoven being able to found a settled home, the engagement 
was put an end to, after lasting four years, in 1810, the letters on both 
sides being returned. The more intimate relations of the courtship are 
said to be described in graphic fashion in the work above mentioned. It is 








in any case certain that Countess Theresa was a highly gifted and very 
excellent lady, well known in connection with philanthropic works, and 
that a memorial to her has been erected at Pest. She died in 1861. 

Dr. Hanslick makes the following remarks on the “ Passion Play ” at 
Ober-Ammergau :—‘‘ What most seriously injures the general impression 
of the whole piece is its excessive length. Whether the spectators spend 
the whole day in rain or sunshine, they are all half-dead at the end— 
Englishmen and peasants always excepted. The musical portion 
would permit of, and indeed requires the most considerable reduction. 
I would excise one-half of the insipid monotonous chants which either 
relate what we have just witnessed or describe the feelings which, as 
good Christians, we are bound to experience.” Dr. Hanslick evades giving 
a distinct reply to the question whether the play is worth the troublesome 
and costly journey: he admits that it is agreeable and instructive to see it 
once, but he intimates that quite as much pleasure and instruction may 
be obtained in countless other ways. 

*% 
* 


English piano-manufacturers would do well to take note of the following 
particulars relating to the piano-making business at Berlin: ‘‘ Three thou- 
sand pianinos and grand pianos were made in the year 1889 by the asso- 
ciated makers of Berlin. The destination of these extended over all the 
countries of the world. In particular, the export of the better kinds to 
South America had increased to such a degree that often all the commis- 
sions could not be executed. Heavy orders for the best sorts of pianos at 
very good prices were received from Asia, and particularly for British 
India, but only a part of these could be executed.” Is it possible that our 
own piano-manufacturers are allowing the Indian piano trade to fall into 
the hands of their German rivals? And in South America, too, a mag- 
nificent field for business is being every day opened up, which English 
makers ought to hasten to occupy. 

** 

If the opinions hitherto expressed as to the merits of the unknown works 
by Schubert which Messrs. Weinberger and Hofbauer of Vienna are pub- 
lishing are correct, Schubert’s reputation is not likely to be enhanced. 
The first of the series is a set of Ten Variations for pianoforte, which, it is 
said, are “‘ without character, ‘and such as a diligent and fairly gifted 
pupil, underthe guidance of a careful teacher, could write.” 


* * 
* 


The large hall of the Baths at Dieppe has been turned into an interesting 
museum, which will no doubt prove very attractive to musical visitors, for 
M. Saint-Saéns has presented to the town his splendid suites of Louis XV. 
furniture, clocks, gold plate, and jewellery, besides his library and collec- 
tion of valuable autographs. The hall will in future be known as the Saint 
Saéns Museum. 


* * 
* 


YHerr Eugen d’Albert (the French-Scottish born but now ostentatiously 
German composer) has deserted Eisenach, and taken up his abode at 
Meran, where he is said to be working hard at the composition of a sonata 
for piano and ’cello, as well as at that magnum opus, his opera. During the 
coming winter it is said that he will officiate as conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts at Dresden. Herr d’Albert is already recognised as among 
the chief pianists of Germany; it only remains for him to gain the same 
rank amongst conductors. 

2° 
The operas chosen for the répertoire of La Scala during the coming 
winter are “ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ by Mascagni; the “ Cid,’”’ by Massenet 
both new for Milan); “Lidnella,” by Samarra, also a novelty; pro- 
bably Gluck’s “ Orfeo,’ and a new work by Gomes the title of which is 
not yet made public. The orchestra will have for conductor Leopoldo 
Mugnone, who conducted “ Amleto” at La Scala last season. 


* * 
* 


Herr Van Dyck began his engagement at Berlin by appearing as Ernani 
in Verdi’s opera. Herr Francesco d’Andrade has also appeared at Kroll’s 
Theatre in the réle of Don Juan. Both artists were received with great 
favour. 

*# 
* 

Inspired by the success of the work at Dresden, the director of the 
Leipsic Stadtheater is about to preduce “Tannhauser” in thé Parisian 
version. 
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wr" stage performance of Liszt’s “ Legend of St. Elizabeth ” was given in 
the Vienna Opera House on July 31, by way of celebrating the anniversary 
of the master’s death. 
** 
* 

yY ACanzonetta for three malé voices, by Weber, at Berlin, described in 
Jahns’ catalogue of ‘the composer’s works as lost, has just been discovered 
at Berlin. 


* % 
* 


Y The transference of Gluck’s ashes from the old to the new cemetery at 
Vienna will take place towards the end of the present month. An im- 
portant share will be borne in thé ceremony by the 12,000 singers who are 
taking part in the musical fétes now in progress in that city. 

z ** 

It is proposed to affix a memorial tablet to the house in Cremona which 
was the residence of Lauro Rossi. Rossi, it will be remember2d, was 
chiefly popular in Italy for his ‘‘ Domino Nero,” which held a position in 
public favour almost equal to that of Auber’s “ Domino Noir.” 





. WOMAN IN MUSIC.* 

The proper treatment of any subject involves the examination of the 
general principles of governing the same. It therefore requires no apology 
if I do not strictly keep within the boundaries indicated by the letter of my 
theme. 

The position of woman in music, her possibilities and limitations in that 
field, are controlled by the rules applicable to the intellectual limitations 
of the sexes in general. 

In thus suggesting that there are any limitations, intellectual or other- 
wise, even on the male side of creation, I hope I shall not forfeit the good 
graces of my male colleagues, a loss which I should look upon as quite 
disastrous, especially in view of the fact that I shall have to play before 
you on Friday night. 

Right at the outset I desire to define my position with reference to the 
proper place of women in the various activities of life. I am far from being 
a fanatical apostle of what may in one general term be styled “ woman’s 
emancipation.” 

I freely admit the existence of many fields of intellectual activity upon 
which women never do or can trespass without sacrificing their more 
delicate or sensitive nature, the “ ewig weibliche ” immortalised 
by Goethe—the greatest charm of woman in my humble estimation. 
Thus, for instance, I do not like to see a woman take an active part in 
politics or plead in a court room, although so great an authority as Emer- 
son says: ‘‘ Circumstances may be easily imagined in which women may 
speak, vote, argue causes, legislate, and even drive a coach, and all most 
naturally in the world, if only it comes by degrees.” 

Now, to come to a clearer definition of the comparative intellectual 
characteristics of the sexes, a great philosopher once said that women think 
with their hearts, while men feel with their brain. This may not be abso- 
lutely true in all its logical consequences, but it certainly is a fact that 
women allow their sentiments to influence their judgment in a high 
degree. In men the intellectual faculties exist more self poised and self 
directed, more independent of the rest of the character, than we find it in 
women, with whom talent, however predominant, is in much greater 
measure modified by sympathetic and moral qualities. 

To the one sex has been given in large measure strength, to the other 
beauty ; to the one aggressive force, to the other winning affection ; to the 
one the palm in the empire of thought, to the other the palm in the empire 
of feeling. 

The ancient philosophers had such a good opinion of our sex that they 
ascribed all arts to the Muses, all sweetness and morality to the Graces and 
prophetic inspiration to the Sybils. All women. 

Certain it is that in all things that appeal to the heart and that involve the 
exercise of the finest sensibilities of a sympathetic nature, as in all de- 
partments of art, women cannot only be the equals but even the superiors 
of men, while they are, at least in their present condition of development, 
almost excluded from the investigation of the laws of the exact sciences, 
notwithstanding a few exceptions, as, for instance, the two ladies who 
recently won the honors of their respective classes at Cambridge University, 
England. Among all the arts music is the most favoured of the present 


* Essay Delivered by Fannie a oe the Detroit Meeting of the M. T.N. A., 
’ 











time, and being the art of emotion par excellence it is no wonder that 
women should s> industriously and enthusiastically devote themselves to 
its cultivation. The art of music has two very distinct branches, the creative 
and the reproductive, About the latter and woman’s part in it little need be 
said. I am confident that even those least inclined to credit our sex with 
any mental capacity will admit that women have reached the highest pin- 
nacle of fame, and deservedly so, in the various kinds of reproductive music. 
They have produced some of the greatest singers, pianists, and violinists, 
who were and are recognised as most eminent exponents of their respective 
arts. Whether there are any peculiar characteristics distinguishing the 
performances of men from those of women is a debatable question. There 
are people who claim that, as a general rule, there are to be found more 
breadth and power in the work of men and more grace and sentiment in 
that of women. They speak of manly in contradistinction to effeminate 
interpretations. They claim that men are peculiarly fitted for the 
rendition of the more serious types of music, such as Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms, &c., while women’s best work is in the 
interpretation of the more poetic, romantic, and sentimental music of 
Chopin, Schumann, and Mendelssohn, &c. While I admit that up toa 
certain degree of efficiency these differences may he discernible, I do insist 
that they disappear, nay, more than that, change places, if anything, 
among those artists of both sexes who have reached the highest develop- 
ment in the art of interpretation. We find many male artists, recognised 
as peers in the profession, especially pianists, whose renditions are 
characterised by delicacy and tenderness of conception, like Pach- 
mann, to name only one, while some women show a decidedly 
masculine spirit in their playing —I only need to remind you 
of Sophie Menter. But with all that it can hardly be denied 
that, as a general rule, even among the greatest artists, men belong to 
the objective, women to the subjective class of interpreters. Men usually 
have the capacity of concentrating their thoughts more strictly on their 
mental work, and to place themselves outside, as it were, of the composi- 
tions they attempt to renders A woman puts her innermost soul into 
everything she undertakes; her momentary feeling, her humour always 
affects her interpretation. Itis this subjectivity that renders her per- 
formances so fascinating. She allows her temperament to carry her away, 
but it is this surrender of her whole nature to her chosen art that makes 
woman’s position in reproductive art unique. 

We now come to the more important branch: Creative art in music. 
Until recently it was perfectly justifiable to doubt the possibility 
of women possessing creative artistic powers in any branch of 
art. Receptive faculties they have always had, ready and vivid per- 
ception of the beautiful in art, delicate discrimination and refined 
taste and especially in music the power of reproducing what the 
genius of man created. But to originate any work of even second rate 
merit was what no woman had done. No literary work of any significance 
had ever been produced by a woman, if we except Sappho and a few other 
half legendary characters, and, with the exception of Miriam and Deborah, 
no woman was ever credited with the production of even a national song, 
Neither had they achieved any success in painting, architecture, or sculp- 
ture (always with a few exceptions, who only prove the rule). They applied 
themselves to domestic duties, the only thing which the world considered 
proper for them. Women were looked upon as physically and mentally 
unfitted to compete with men in any of their occupations; indeed, it was 
thought indecorous for them todoso. They were,as Macaulay putsit, humble 
companions, playthings, menials, and beasts of burden. But now things 
and opinions have changed. The liberal spirit of modern times inaugurated 
by the revolution at the end of the last century has altered the position of 
women in public and social life. As soon as her chains were lightened we 
find a Rosa Bonheur painting animals like Landseer, a Mrs. Butler pro- 
ducing war pictures worthy of a Wouvermans, a Harriet Hosmer creating 
her Zenobia. And if we enter the field of literature the number of women 
who have immortalized their names becomes legion. Not only have they 
shown their genius in originality of invention, but some of them have 
created a style of their own, and have exhibited as manly and earnest a 
spirit as any of the great poets of all times. I only mention George Eliot, 
George Sand, Madame de Staél, Fanny Lewald, Mrs. Browning in proof of 
my assertion. 

In the creative branch of music, however, woman’s genius has as yet not 
had very great triumphs. Creative force, spontaneity of invention and the 
power of combination, so far as musical composition is concerned, seem to 
have been vouchsafed them only in such small measure that really great 
achievements in this direction have been out of the question. No female 
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composer has as yet created anfera, none has as yet marked her path by 
immortal works. Some people seem to question whether this is a deplor- 
able state of affairs. At least there is one written authority for the claim 
that a woman who composes commits two sins: she increases the number 
of compositions and decreases the number of women. However, it is a 
peculiar phenomenon worthy of some little investigation that, while women 
have achieved great triumphs in the field of literature and to a great 
extent in the arts of painting and sculpture, they have been unable to gain 
any position as composers. Many of the qualities which properly belong 
to a composer their bitterest antagonist must concede them to possess : 
the tendency to idealize, the fervid fancy, the intuitive sense of beauty. 
What they lack is the power of extending their observations over a large 
range of facts before forming general conclusions; they lack, as we have 
observed before, the power of concentration. They lack the power of self- 
observation of their own thoughts, also the power of self-criticism and 
objective judgment of the production of their own minds. Moreover, the 
art of composition is full of technical intricacies, rules as exact as 
those of mathematics: It requires not only hard and earnest’ study 
of those rules, but the work of applying them is quite as serious a 
business. And here I come to what I think is the explanation of the 
above-mentioned problem, namely, why women have accomplished so much 
less in musical composition than in any other brancli of creative art. The 
reason is this, because music is the most abstract of arts, and, on the other 
hand, the most bound by mathematical rules. For all the other arts we have 
the great model—nature. When we paint, chisel, or write, we perhaps idealise, 
but we have a basis or background of reality. But in music we live in an 
ideal world created by our own imaginings. As Arthur Schopenhauer 
so aptly phrases it, “ music differs from other arts in being a presentative 
and not a representative art.’” Women, somehow or other, are not inclined 
to be bound by any technical rules. As Balzac says: Most women 
proceed iike the flea, by leaps and jumps. Not very esthetical, but, 
alas, too true. Composition is somewhat like reasoning out syllogisms 
according to the strict rules of logic. But “ women,’ to quote 
Bishop Whateley, “never reason, or if they do, they either draw 
correct inferences from wrong premises or wrong inferences from correct 
premises, and they always poke the fire from the top.” Again, it seems 
that in order to achieve greatness in composition something more is 
required than the invention of merely new melodies, however charming 
they might be. There is no good reason that I can think of why beautiful 
melodies should not flow from the imagination of women. But that alone 
does not make one a great composer. I lately attended the performance 
of a comic opera ; it was full of delightful music, charming melodies, very 
interesting instrumentation. I spent a delightful evening, but I had, 
nearly all the time, the same feeling as when I come to the M. T. N. A., at 
every turn I see a familiar face. I just felt like taking these melodies by 
the hand and saying to them, “ Hello, old fellow, glad to see you; how 
have you been all this time? ”’ A composition may be ever so beautiful, 
still if the style is merely an imitation cf another, if even a musical critic 
will be deceived into taking it for the work of some recognised composer, 
it cannot be called great. 

A person might ever so successfully imitate the style of a Beethoven or 
a Wagner, still he could only be compared to a comedian who imitates the 
gestures, the accent, the mannerisms of some great actor, without sharing 
the creative power of his genius. Dixey’s imitation of Irving is one of the 
cleverest pieces of acting I ever saw, still Dixey is not Irving. Schiller 
says in his “ Wallenstein :” ‘“ Wie er sich riiuspert, wie er spuckt. Das hat 
er ihm gliicklich abgeguckt.” A person, to become great as a composer, 
must be a path finder, as it were; new melodies are not sufficient ; origi- 
nality of style is also an essential requisite. No woman has as yet entitled 
herself to credit for the latter, and as long as that element is wanting 
it strikes me that women would show extremely good sense in not attempt- 
ing to any great extent to be active in a field in which they would not get 
beyond mediocrity, an example which some men would be wise to 
follow. That, potentially, those elements which, so far, we find 
lacking in women, do uot exist I am not willing to admit. They are pro- 
bably only slumbering. Many scientists of high standing maintain that 
woman’s brain is by nature smaller, lighter, of more delicate fabric, and to 
that cause they attribute all intellectual deficiencies noticeable in women. 
All this might be true,'and still we need not give up the hope of ultimate 
success, even in those directions in which woman nowadays must be ad- 
mitted to be inferior to man. A child’s brain is certainly small, and of 
delicate texture, and still under the influence of education we see it grow 
and develop to a degree of capacity sufficient to cope with the most intricate 








problems of science. We speak of whole nations as being in a condition of in- 
fancy, morally and intellectually, and we have seen wonders in their develop- 
ment under the benign influence of civilization. I claim that. woman’s in- 
tellect is far from having reached its ultimate development. As there are 
whole nations which are intellectually and morally in a condition of 
infancy, as a child’s mind is undeveloped though full of promise in its 
early existence, thus, until comparatively recent times, was woman, by 
being excluded from intellectual pursuits, in a condition of childhood in 
reference to her mental development. It cannot be expected that women 
should in one or two centuries reach in every direction the same degree of 
development as man, whose mind has been improved by constant applica- 
tion to the problems of science and ‘the work of art for thousands 
of years. Women’s inferiority in musical composition may be safely 
attributed to the unfavourable conditions under which she has 
thus far laboured. There has existed, and exists to this day, 
the most obstinate prejudice against female composers. They have, 
until within a half century, been excluded from all higher 
schools. They have, by the social conditions of former times, been assigned 
almost exclusively to menial duties. I have no doubt that now, when these 
social barriers have been removed, wken woman receives the benefit of a 
liberal education, she will, even in this field of art, develop in a high de- 
gree her creative powers. Very few women have this far had the courage 
to appear before the world as composers, and for that reason no final judg- 
ment can or should be formed as to the scope of their faculties in that field. 
During the last few years we have, at all events, had some promise for better 
thingsinthefuture. Miss Chaminade (who is Moszkowski’s sister-in-law), 
Marie Jaell, Augusta Holmés, Clara Schumann, and above all Ingeborg von 
Bronsart, of whose operas, “ King Hiarne” and “‘ Jery and Biitely,” the latter 
was on a text by Goethe, have done more or less creditable work, the latter’s 
operas having had the honour of numerous public performances. But to 
reach the highest degree of perfection in this branch of art it is necessary 
that it should be seriously pursued. The true artist spirit grudges no 
amount of preparatory study, no labour of final completion. It is this 
spirit that woman has too often lacked, fondly imagining that her intui- 
tiveness would do duty for patience and her tact cover the defect of study. 
If women’s work is to be a meritorious contribution to musical literature 
they must conscientiously pursue all the preparatory studies; they 
must aim at conscientious veracity of expression, clearness of thought 
and symmetry of form. They must learn to be objective and 
avoid that fault which was aptly expressed by a writer, whose name 
I cannot recall, thus: “The universal trouble with female composers is 
that they pitch their enthusiasm two or three notes too high, just as in 
chirography they deal too liberally in italics.” But, after all, even though 
woman has a long, weary and thorny path hefore her before she may 
become equal to man in musical composition, still her position in music is 
even now assured. What we need now is not to imitate man and try to 
become great in a field in which he has achieved success, but to develope 
those qualities which specifically belong to woman ; then and then only will 
we be the true equals of man; in different spheres, in different directions to 
be sure, but equal in the degree of greatness in those spheres to which they 
cannot follow us. May it then be said, “She came, was heard and con- 
quered.” 





THE FIRST OPERA. 
——>——- 
‘A Novexetre sy Hector Bex.ui0z. 





[ConTINUED FROM PAGE 629.] 





BENVENUTO CELLINI TO ALFONSO DELLA VIOLA. 
Paris, JUNE 10; 1557. 
Rope-dancer! Quack! Pedant! Fool! Flute-player!* It was well worth 
the while to pour out so many lamentations, to stir upsomany flames, tospeak 
so much of insults and vengeance, of rage and outrage, to invoke heaven 
and hell, to come at last to such an infamous conclusion. Low and weak- 
minded man! was it necessary to utter such menaces, since your resent- 
ment is of so feeble a nature that, hardly two years after having received 
such an insult to your face, you kneel down like a coward to kiss the hand 
that inflicted it ? ; 





* Cellini professed to have a singular aversion for the flute. 
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What !—neither your word, that jyou gave me, nor the eyes of Europe, now 

fixed upon you, nor your dignity as a man and an artist, have been able 
to preserve you from the seduction of a court, where intrigue, avarice, and 
bad faith are reigning ; of a court, where you had been hated, despised, and 
kicked out like an unfaithful servant? Is it, then, true, that you compose 
for the Grand Duke? Your work is even talked of as more vast and 
powerful than any that you have as yet produced. All musical Italy must 
take part in the festival. They make the necessary arrangements in the 
gardens of the Palace Pitti; five hundred skilful virtwosi, united under 
your direction in a large and beautiful pavilion, decorated by Michael 
Angelo, will pour out in torrents your splendid harmonies on a breathless, 
overcome, and enthusiastic people! It is admirable! And all this for the 
Grand Duke, for Florence, for that man and that people, who have treated 
you so unworthily ! Oh! what a ridiculous impulse I laboured under when 
I endeavoured to calm that childish anger of one day! Oh! the won- 
derful simplicity that made me preach restraint to a spiritless driveller, 
slowness to a snail! Fool that I was! 

But what strong passion has been able to bring you to such a degree of 
meanness? Thirst for gold? You are at present richer than myself. Love 
of renown? What name was ever more popular than than that of Alfonso, 
since the prodigious success of the tragedy of “‘ Francesca,” and the no less 
great triumph of the three other lyric dramas, which followed it? Besides, 
what prevented you from choosing another capital for the theatre of your 
new triumph? No sovereign would have refused what the great Cosmo 
offers you.. Your songs are now everywhere liked and admired; they 
resound from one end of Europe to the other; they are heard in the city 
and atthe court, in the army and in the church! King Francis never 
ceases to sing them; Mme. d’Etampes thinks, that foran Italian you are 
net without talent—like justice is awarded you in Spain; woman and 
priests particularly, profess a real veneration for your music; and if you 
had concluded to bring to the Romans the work which you now prepare for 
the Tuscans, the joy of the Pope, the Cardinals, and all the nobility, would 
only have been surpassed by the intoxication and transport of their enthu- 
siastic women. 

Pride has perhaps seduced you !—some great post of honour !—some vain 
glorious title! I do not know what to think. 

However, be it what it may, bear this well in mind: Your behaviour has 
been void of nobleness, honour, and faith. The man, the artist, and the 
friend are in my estimation equally wrong. I place my affections only on 
persons who are not capable of committing an unworthy act; you are not 
one of these, and my friendship is no longer yours. I have given you 
money—you wished to return it to me—we are now quits. I am going to 
leave Paris; in a month I shall pass through Florence—forget that you 
have ever known me, and do not try to see me. For, even if it were on the 
very day of your success, before the people, before the princes, and even 
before the assembly of your 500 artists, who will be far from imposing on 
me—if you were to approach me, I would turn my back on you. 

BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
(To be continued.) 








MR. BEST’S VISIT TO SYDNEY. 
——_oe—_—_ 


The Sydney Evening News of June 10 says :—% It may surprise the public 
to learn that, after all the expense that has been gone to in bringing to 
Sydney the greatest living organist tc open the costly instrument now 
being erected in the Town Hall, there is some slight probability of Mr. Best 
having to return to England without being able to fulfil his important 
engagement here. Mr. Best has now been here since the Ist of April last, 
and it would almost look as if he has been made the victim of one of the 
practical jokes indulged in on that day. He is ready to perform 
on the organ, but the instrument is not ready for him. It would be a 
thousand pities and a disgrace to Sydney if Mr. Best were compelled to 
return to England without giving the citizens that taste of his quality to 
which they have been so anxiously looking furward. Mr. Best is organist 
of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, which is a Corporation appointment. He 
obtained six months’ leave of absence in order to come to Sydney and open 
our organ; but he cannot break his engagement with those with whom he is 
associated in England; and we understand that unless he obtains the 
express sanction of those by whom he is retained in England he 
will not be heard performing in Sydney. He is due back in Liver- 
pool in August next, He has written for an extension of his leave 








of absence, but has as yet received no reply, and if his application is 
refused we know what to expect. Altogether the situation is discreditable 
to the Sydney Corporation. In plain English, they brought Mr. Best here at 
least two months before they are ready to avail themselves of his services ; 
and accordingly we have in our midst the greatest living organist wasting 
his valuable time in complete idleness, and unable, for obvious reasons, to 
give the public any opportunity of hearing him play. A grosser or more inex- 
cusable blunder was never made than in connection with this gentleman’s 
engagement. The erection of the instrument inthe Town Hall has already 
occupied several months. We are now told that it is not expected to be 
completed before the middle of next month ; and if Mr. Best cannot obtain 
his extended leave of absence from the Liverpool Corporation the City 
Corporation will have to look about for some other performer to preside at 
the opening and give recitals. If Mr. Best has to leave without performing 
on the organ at all it will be a disgrace to the city, and the Sydney Cor- 
poration will be the laughingstock of the world. The whole situation is ridicu- 
lous, and the bungle is a costly one intothe bargain. The organ itself has 
cost the city about £15,000. In addition, a very high fee was agreed to be 
paid to Mr. Best for. coming here to open the instrument. It is by no means 
certain that this is the end of the bill. Mr. Best will have to be compen- 
sated for the loss of his time, and there may be differences of opinion as to 
what that should be; so that when the question of ‘paying the piper’ 
comes up it will be found that those who brought Mr. Best here may have 
to dance to very different tunes to what they expected.” 











PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
———_~>—— 


If financial success be the sole end of Mr. Freeman Thomas’s Promenade 
Concerts, their ninth season, which was inaugurated at Covent Garden on 
Saturday last, promises to fulfil their intention ; for the great theatre—as 
usual, prettily and effectively decorated—was crammed with an audience 
which was not slow to appreciate the merits and defects of the 
lengthy programme then presented, merits and defects (there were 
many of both) alike being greeted with cordial applause. The 
orchestra is mainly the same as that with which we are 
familiar: Messrs. Carrodus (whose place was, however, taken on 
the opening night by his son), Radcliff, Howell, Dubrucq, &c., and all 
the old favourites being announced. The conductor was again Mr. Gwyllym 
Crowe, who at least knows what the promenaders want, and sees that they 
get it. The overture to “ William Tell,” a selection, arranged by the con- 
ductor, of Verdi’s “ Macbeth ”’ music, a selection from “ The Gondoliers,”’ 
were, on the whole, well played ; but none of them, not even Mr. Radcliff’s 
admirably-played flute solo, appealed by their merits to popular enthusiasm 
so warmly as did Mr. Hutchins’s performance of a bassoon solo. The 
vocalists were Mesdames Marie Roze and Belle Cole, MM. Ben 
Davies and Barrington Foote. The first-named lady was con- 
siderably out of voice, but the three latter artists deserved 
fully the applause given to their individual efforts; nor can 
they with justice be held responsible for an extremely inadequate per- 
formance of the ever-popular quartet from “ Rigoletto ’’—which, none the 
less, was encored. It should be said that Mr. Crowe was well received: as 
were also his new waltz and new entr’acte, of which it need only be said 
that they are quite as deserving of popularity as any of his other com- 
positions. 

In accordance with the custom of previous years the first part of 
the programme on Wednesday was devoted to classical, or quasi- 
classical music. The works selected were those which frequent per- 
formance at these concerts have made familiar to habitués; and 
though their quality is unexceptionable, a leaven of novelty in the 
programmes would now doubtless be welcome even to the very mixed 
audience of a Promenade Concert. It is, however, sufficiently curious 
that the most important and most often-given work — Dvérék’s 
Symphony in D, Op. 60—is practically unknown in St. James’s Hall. The 
reason for this neglect is difficult to find, for assuredly no more beautiful or 
characteristic work has proceeded from the pen of its gifted composer. Less 
important in design and significance than the master’s later Symphonies 
though it be, the spontaneous charm of its melody,.the picturesqueness of 
its orchestration, and its unlikeness to anything which has preceded it in the 
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domain of symphony entitle it to frequent and attentive hearing. The 
performance under Mr. Gwyllym Crowe did no more than make evident the 
possibilities of the work, the opening Allegro non tanto being perhaps the 
movement which suffered least. The tender beauty and stern remonstrance of 
the Adagio were indicated but not expressed, and the rhythmic piquancy of 
of the Furiant was as little appreciated. Cherubini’s Overture to “ Anac- 
reon,” Massenet’s Prelude to “ Hérodiade,” and Reinecke’s Vorspiel to 
“King Manfred” were also given with considerable care and varying success. 
The vocalists were Madame Marie Roze—whose intonation left much to be 
desired—Madame Belle Cole and Mr. Watkin Mills. It is a sign of the 
times that the management announces its intention of having a symphony 
played in the first part of every Saturday night’s programme. It should be 
added that a new and very efficient accompanist has been found in Mr. G. 
Clutsam. 








PROVINCIAL. 
a 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Bristot.—People in general and musicians in particular are just now 
holiday keeping ; hence no musical events are taking place in the western 
city. A few matters of interest, however, have to be recorded. The 
recent local examinations in connection with the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Musicians were attended with much success. There was a very 
large increase in the number of candidates. The committee of the Bristol 
Musical Festival has issued the preliminary programme of the next Festival, 
which takes place in October. Among the choral works chosen for per- 
formance are the “ Messiah,” “ Elijah,’ “The Golden Legend,” “The Re- 
demption,” and “ Judith.” Dr. Parry's work is the only novelty to Bristol, 
but it is believed the other familiar and favourite oratorios will meet with 
the wishes and tastes of the residents of Bristol and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. It has been decided to continue the Monday Popular (Orchestral) 
Concerts in the autumn. They will be restarted on October 6th, and be 
given fortnightly, with a little variation, so that they may not clash with 

t he Festival. 








REVIEWS. 
ne 
[From Srantey Lucas and Co. | 

“Love Voices,” song with English and German words; the translation 
from the German by Theo. Marzials, music by Halfdan Kjerulf. A charming 
song, set in two keys to suit a soprano or mezzo-soprano voice. It has 
already won much popularity by the singing of Miss Henden Warde and 
Miss Hilda Wilson. Three songs, “At Even,” “Longing for Thee,” and 
“‘ My other Self,” words by Fergus Hume, music by Charles Willeby. The 
first-mentioned is an expressive serenade, the other two are more pas- 
sionate. All three are suitable to asympathetic tenor, by whom they might 
be made very effective. “A Moonlit Lake,” song, words by Jetty Vogel, 
music by Frank L. Moir; simple, placid, and slightly swaying melody, 
set to pretty love lines; easy to sing, and the accompaniments equally 
easy to play. To be hadin two keys, for baritone or tenor. “Snow may 
drift,” song. German words by Heine, English translation by M. M. H., 
music by Cecile Hartog. A short, joyous, and effective song for soprano or 
high tenor. 





[From Mocarta and Co.] 

“A Mother’s Vigil,” slumber-song, words by Mrs. Crawford, music by H. 
Lane Wilson. A very refined and daintily-conceived cradle-song. Each 
verse concludes with prayerful words appropriately set. Mr. Lane Wilson 
is also the composer of a vocal duet for’soprano and contralto, entitled, 
“ Gentle Spring,”’ the words of which are by G. J. The composition is 
decidedly bright and fresh and suggestive of the loveliness of spring. The 
rhythm of the accompaniment is uncommon and very suitable. The duet 
has already been sung in public with success. “Drifting in Dream- 
land,” song, words by H. L. D’Arcy Jaxone, music by Isidore 
de Lara. The lines of this song, a “Souvenir de Bal,” are 
set in the popular composer’s usual fervent and expressive style. 
““ When I am dead, my dearest,” words by Miss Christina Rossetti, music 
by C. A. Lee. The tender but sad poetry is set to an unconventional and 
expressive melody suitable to a baritone. ‘‘ The Beat of the Drum,” words 
by Arthur Chapman, music by Ernest Newton. Quite asoldier’s song, both 
in sentiment and melody. It has been brought forward by Mr. Maybrick, 
whose vigorous style it suits wonderfully well. 


[From Paterson and Sons. } 

“A Heart in Armour.” Words from “The Pageant of Life,” by George 
Barlow; music by Hamish MacCunn. A characteristic and vigorous, 
though not very original setting of the bold and manly words. The beauti- 
fully-written accompaniment plays a very important part in this fine 
song. 

[From Caro Ducct.] 

* Serenade Espagnole,” by J. Albeniz. This pianoforte solo, an elegant 
example of the Spanish style, can scarcely be described as difficult, though 
it requires tasteful and emotional playing, the effective left-hand passages 
specially demanding a neat finger and fluent performance. From the same 
pen is “Romance sans Paroles,” a tender charming cantando melody, 
heightened by full, rich harmonies. 


[From Tue Lonpon Music Pusiissine ComPANy. | 
“The Court of Queen Mab.” Composed by Arthur Kerry Brown. A 
light, frolicsome piece, easy to read, but needing a fluent finger. 


[From ALFRED Hayzs. } 

* Rondino in G.” Composed by C. A. Macirone. 
graceful piece. 

Six sketches, published separately, consisting of “ Mountain Violets,” 
“In the Meadows,” “Springtime,” “ Happy Hours,” “Joyous May,” 
“A Dream of Beauty,” “The Gondolier,” song without words, all by H. 
Lichner (Forsyth Brothers). 


A pleasant, suave, and 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHESILTON Roan, FuiHam, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 


200, Hagrow Roap, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RuckLInGE AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
31, Hausgy STREET, CADOGAN SQuARE, W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH Hovuss£, HusBanp’s Boswortu, RuGBY. 





Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 
For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
27, LovGHBoROUGH Roap, Brixton, S.W. 
Or D. Mayer, 180, New Bonp StrREEr. 





TENORS. 


CONTRALTOS. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCaNT, Recent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork StrEeEt, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
’ 38, Brensizz Roap, N.W. 








Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 


56, DucHEss RoAp, Ep@Baston, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 


Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
sons Given. 


Address—18, Baker STREET, W. 





Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OPPIDANS Roap, Primrosx HI.., N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEAtey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 








BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. 


44, Gr. MarLBorovuen Srreet. 





BARITONES. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincuuey Roap, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Chevalier SCOVEL, 
The American Tenor, 
PECIAL ENGAGEMENT, 1890-91, LYRIC THEATRE, 
LONDON. 


Address Mr. F. A. Scuwas, 
24, East 177TH St., New York Ciry. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
ee Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
or Concerts and At Homes, 
Address—TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDDE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL 
1a, WiImMPOLE Street, W. 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Hzarey, 
10a, WaBwick Strezr, W. 








Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, SrraNnp, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER Piacz, Dorset Square, N.W. 








GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman Squars, W., 


where may be had her celebrated book, * Learning 
“=! Guitar Simplified,” 10s 6d. ” 








PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 
(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is o to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
omes”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address 
25, GRovE GaxpENs, Hanover Gates, N.W. 











Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—57, BRONDESBURY VILLAS, 
KILBURN. 








HARP. 


Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Beteravia, S.W. 
TY 


L of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 

1889—May 4. Edward Grieg. 

May 11. Carl Rosa. 

May 18, F. H. Cowen. 

May 25. Senor Sarasate. 

June 1, Frederic Cliffe. 

June 8 Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.” 

June 15. Fraulein Hermine Spies. 

June 22. Signorina Teresina Tua. 

June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich. 

July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal. 

July 13, Sir John Stainer. 

July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica. 

July 27. M. Jean de Reszke. 

Aug. 3. Charles Dibdin. 

Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. 

Aug. 17. Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 

Aug. 24. Frau Amalie Materna. 

Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 

Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 

Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 

Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 

Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors. 

Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 

Oct. 12. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 

Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 

Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 

Nov. 2. Johannes Brahms. 

Nov. 9. Professor Villiers Stanford. 

Nov. 16. Arrigo Boito. 

Nov. 23, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 

Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 

Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 

Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 

Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 

Dec. 28. Miss Grace Damian. 
1890—Jan. 4. Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Jan, 11. Mr. Frederick Corder. 

Jan. 18, Madame Georgina Burns. 

Jan. 25. Professor Arthur de Greef, 

Feb. 1. Miss Margaret Macintyre. 

Feb. 8 Mr. J. L. Toole. 

Feb. 15. Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert. 

Feb, 22, Browning’s “‘ Strafford.’’ 

Mar. 1. Mr. Leslie Crotty. 

Mar. 8. Miss Marguerite Hall. 

Mar. 15. Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 

Mar. 22, The Late Dr. Wylde. 

Mar. 29. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 

April 5. Dr. G. C. Martin. 

April 12. Miss Agnes Janson: 

April 19. Mrs, Langtry. 

April 26. Miss Zélie de Lussan. 

May 3. Mr. Bernard Staven 

May 10. Miss Fanny Moody. 

May 17. Madame Teresa Carreno. 

May 24. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 

May 31. Mr, J. J. Paderewski. 

June 7, Moritz Moszkowski. 

June 14. Madame Sophie Menter, 

June 21. Miss Ada Rehan. 

June 28, Herr Willy Hess. 

July 5. Miss Janotha. 








The above ean be obtained with the accompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 34, per copy. 
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“I only perform an act of Justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


- VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN,” 











ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 3 
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